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THOMAS LE CISTERCIEN: LE COMMENTAIRE 
DU CANTIQUE DES CANTIQUES; 


Pour DISSIPER UNE £QUIVOQUE 


§I 
PosITION ACTUELLE DU PROBLEME 
Nous lisons dans la Patrologie latine, t. COVI, col. 17-862 
un commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques qui commence 
par ces mots: 


Osculetur me osculo oris sui. Haec vox synagogue est, 
quae Christum in mundum venturum didicerat ab angelis, 
audierat a prophetis 


et s’achéve par ces termes: 


capreaé hinnuloque cervorum, quae de montibus con- 
sueverunt ad convalles descendere, ut videlicet illos ad 
revisendos misericorditer recurras, qui sunt in vallibus et 
faecibus peccatorum. Amen. 


Jusqu’en ces derniers temps, on a voulu considérer ce com- 
mentaire comme une oeuvre de Thomas de Saint-Victor, ou 
Thomas Gallus, abbé de Saint-André de Verceil, mort en 1246 
et dont nous connaissons déja trois commentaires sur le Can- 
tique des Cantiques, certainement authentiques. 

M. le Chanoine Palémon Glorieux, Répertoire des Maitres 
en Théologie de Paris au XIII? siécle, t. I, Paris 1933, p. 278, 
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classe notre commentaire parmi les ouvrages douteux du Vic- 
torin. Le P. V. Doucet, O. F. M., dans son compte rendu du 
travail de Glorieux, Archivum Historicum Franciscanum, t. 
XXVI (1933-1934), p. 212, ajoute un complément d’informa- 
tion: “Thomas Gallus. Autres Mss. du Comment. super 
Cantica Canticorum: Bologne, Archig. A 529 et A 525; Venise, 
S. Mare lat. I, 35.” 

Ces manuscrits cités reproduisent bien, 4 n’en pas douter, le 
commentaire du Cantique imprimé dans la P. L. II suffit pour 
s’en convaincre de parcourir les catalogues de manuscrits de ces 
bibliothéques: Albano Sorbelli, Inventart det Manoscritti delle 
Biblioteche d'Italia (Mazzatinti), vol. XXX, Florence, 1924: 
Bologne (Biblioteca comunale dell’ Archiginnasio) 


A 521; p. 201. 
(Thomae Cisterciensis Abbatiae Monachi) Super Canticum 
Canticorum Commentaria VII (cfr. Oudin, Comm. de Script. 
Eccl. II, 1574). 
Inc. Osculetar (sic) me osculo oris sui. Tria sunt ephita- 
lamia. primum ystoricum. secundum philosophicum. 
... de triplici osculo. Haec est vox sinagoge que chris- 
tum venturum in mundum didicerat ab angelis.—Des. 
Qua perpetuo fruatur. Ipso prestante qui vivit et regant. 
in secula seculorum. Amen. deo gratias. 


Membranaceo (mm. 205x140), del sec. XIII, contitolo in 
ros oe iniziali a colori, di ff. non nn. 189, a due coll. di 11.37, 
leg. in mezza pergamena. I ff. 179°-189 contengono l’indice. 
L’opera fu attribuita da aleuni a S. Tommaso d’ Aquino, ma 
ben giudicd l’Echard (Script. Ord. Praed. I, 324 a) che disse 
l’attribuzione inamissibile, finché nuovi studi non l’avessero 
confermata. 


Segn. ant. 16 P. IV. 9—Prov. Domenicani. 


A 525, tbid., p. 202. 
fol. 1.39: Commentariorum super Canticum fragmenta duo 
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Fragm. I. inc. Osculetur me osculo oris, id est tria sunt 
epitalamia primum ystoricum—Des. bonis omnibus venera- 
bilis (Ex. Thoma Cisterciensi. cfr. ed. A251) Fragm. IT 
inc. Ortus conclusus soror mea sponsa etc. Quoniam in orto 
concluso multa solent—Des. medicinalis est intercessio eius 


Le ms. du XIII s. provient également des Dominicains. 


Venise = Bibliotheca Manuscripta ad S. Marci Venetiarum. 


Codices Mss. latini T. I, Venetiis, 1868, pp. 236-237: 
Cod. 67 membr., saec. XV. a. 170, 1 117 [L. I, XXXVI] Ma. 


On aurait pu 4 ces trois manuscrits en ajouter un nombre 
considérable ; 


Turin, Codex DCCXXII. d. III, 14. Voir Pasini, Manu- 
scriptorum codicum Bibliothecae Regit Taurinensis Athenaet, 
Pars altera, Turin, 1759, p. 234 
“Membranaceus, habens folia 70, saeculi XIV, in quo 
Thomae Galli Abbatis S. Andreae Vercellensis, commen- 
tarius in Canticum Canticorum. Plura de Thoma Gallo 
disserit Rossottus in Syllabo Scriptorum Pedemont. Floruit 
saeculo XIII. et ejus opus Parisiis publici juris factum est 
annos 1521. Typis Ascensianis.” | 

Voir aussi les manuscrits 478, 13197, 14803 de la B. N. de 

Paris; A. 150, A. 490 de Rouen; 54 (47) de Valen- 

ciennes;* 44 du Dijon (provenant de Citeaux); 1089 de 


1Catalogue General des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques de 
France, Tome XXV, Valenciennes, Paris, 1894, p. 214: 54 (47). Thomas, 
moine de Citeaux. Commentaire sur le Cantique des cantiques, Manquent, 
en téte, l’épitre & Pons, évéque de Clermont, et la préface. Aprés la table 
des 168 chapitres, l’ouvrage débute ainsi: “Osculetur me . . . Hec est vox 
sgnagoge, que Christum venturum....” Au premier feuillet, la note sui- 
vante, d’une main moderne; “ Cantica Thome de Vaucellis prope Cameracum, 
ordinis Cisterciensis.” XIII siécle. Parchemin, 222 feuillets & 2 col. 333 
sur 225 miillim. Initiales de couleur. Rel. bois, veau gaufré. “ Liber iste 
est Sancti Amandi in Pabula. Quicunque eum furatus fuerit vel celaverit, 
anathema sit.” (Ancien E, 148; Sanderus, E 158.) 
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Grenoble ; 2000 de Troyes; * 78 de Tours; * 59 B du Mont- 
Cassin, 31 de Bruges, 1534 de la B. N. de Vienne 
(Autriche), etc., ete. ... 


* Voir aussi le ms. 1993; idid., t. II, p. 817: “In octavo sur parchemin 
(Recueil) 1° B. Ieronimi Interpretationes hebraicorum nominum ab hebraica 
veritate in latinum translata, cum premonicione perutili de his interpreta- 
tionibus.—2° Excerpta e commentario de Canticis canticorum, auctore 
Thoma, Cisterciensi monacho.—3° Excerpta de glosis super Lamenta- 
tiones.—4° (Gersonii) cancellarii Parisiensis, Commentarius in Psalterium. 
5° Johannis de Abbatisvilla Commentarius de Psalterio.—é6° (Incerti) 
Sermones (varii)—XIV siécle.” 

Le ms. 1988, ibid., p. 816 contient un recueil de sermons attribués & 
Thomas de Vaucelles.” In octavo sur parchemin. (recueil)—1° Fratris 
Thomae, monachi de Valcellis (ordinis Cisterciensis), Distinctiones (seu 
Themata Sermonum) per totum annum.—2° Sermonum Themata de Domi- 
nicis et Festis)——XIV siécle.” Clairvaux, N. 51. Manuscrit de 158 feuillets, 
en gotique mixte, & deux colonnes, avec titres et initiales—1° Incipit 
primus sermo: “ De adventu Domini. Hora est jam nos de somno surgere 
(Rom. XIII) Hodie quoddam tempus inchoamus quod Adventum Domini 
appellamus. ...” De Visch, Biblioth. Script. ord. Cistere. p. 313, ne 
mentionne pas ces sermons.—2° Incipit 1. us sermo: “Quasi diluculum 
separatus est egressus eius et veniet etc. Tria notantur in verbis istis circa 
Adventum Domini, scilicet opurtunitas venientis, dignitas venientis et 
utilitas ipsius adventus. ...” 

* Ibid., t. XXXVII, Paris, 1900, p. 43: 

78. Recueil. 1° Fol. I. Citations bibliques, classées par ordre alpha- 
bétique, commengani au mot Aer: “ Aer seu nomine... ut ibi Job: Subito 
cogitur aer in nubes .. .” et s’arrétant au mot Apis. 

2° Fol. 3. Concordance de la Bible, commengant par: “ Afflictio, X. P. 
...” et finissant par: “Vultus. CXXXII. F....” 

3° Fol. T. Thomas le Cistercien, ou de Perseigne, ou de Vaucells. 
Commentaire du Cantique des cantiques. Epitre dédicatoire 4& Ponce, 
Evéque de Clermont.” Exposicio Cantici Canticorum. Reverendo domino 
Pontio, Claromontensi episcopo, frater Thomas, quantuluscumque Cister- 
ciensis monachus, se totum in exequendis mandatis eius impendens. 
Vehementer obstupesco et ultra quam dici potest admiror quod tam sub- 
limis tam parvum, tam discretus tam imperitum, tam spiritualis tam 
irreligiosum, ad exprimendam de Canticis canticorum spiritualem dulce- 
dinem, non tam blandimentis incitaverit quam flagello facto de funiculis 
caritatis coegerit....” 

Page 44: 

Quelques lignes plus bas, Thomas trace le plan qu’il a suivi dans son 
Commentaire du Cantique des cantiques: “ Singulos versiculos ab integu- 
mento palez absolvo, brevi sive compendiosa expositione; deinde enodatam 
sententiam multiformi discernens distinctione; postmodum quasi apis argu- 
mentosa percur?ens flosculos Scripturarum, quae exposita sunt et distincta, 
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§ II 
CoNFUSION SUR L’AUTEUR DE CE COMMENTAIRE 


Il y a longtemps qu’on a confondu Thomas de Verceil et 
Thomas de Vaucelles, et qu’on a attribué au moine victorin le 
commentaire du Cantique écrit par le moine cistercien. 

Au XV? siécle, Kilianus Stetzing,* dans son Commentaire 
sur le 111¢ livre des Sentences (Dist. 3) (Vratislavia, Bibl. 
Univ., Cod. I. F. 186, fol. 5%-7*), écrit: “ Secundo sic sola 
Maria exorta ost cum luce gratiae et omnes alii homines cum 
membris culpxe, secundum Venerabilem Vercellensem, super 
illud Canticorum 6, 9° quae est ista, quae progreditur. Secun- 
dum hoc non est verum de ortu per nativitatem, quia oppositum 
docet evangelium de Joanne Baptista, Luc. I, 44, et Ieremia, 
Ter. I, 5. Ergo est verum de ortu per conceptionem.” ° 

Stetzin= se référe ici au commentaire du Cantique de Thomas 
de Verceil; le P. Meier renvoie au commentaire de Thomas de 
Vaucelles, P. L., t. 206, col. 655-656. Ila raison, car c’est bien 


eorum roboro attestatione....” Fol. 226. “...qui cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto unus est, super omnia dicens: Deus benedictus in saecula. Amen. 
Amen.” 

Thomas composa son commentaire entre les années 1170 et 1188; le manu- 
serit a été écrii vers cette époque. Il a été imprimé en 1521 et depuis. 
V. Histoire Littéraire, t. XV, p. 328. Cf. aussi B. Hauréau, Hist. littéraire 
du Maine, t. X, pag. 27. 

4° Fol. 228. Traité anonyme sur la prédication. “ Vidit Jacob scalam. ...” 
Fol. 257. “... primus dies contrition, secundus confessio, tertio satisfactio 
(sic). Per viam trium dierum debemus tendere in solitudinem, id est ad 
patriam celestem, ut Deo nostro sacrificemus.” 

Fin du XII siécle. Vélin. 257 feuillets, les feuillets 5 et 6 blancs. 
Initiales ornées. 274 sur 184 millim. Reliure bois, recouvert de peau 
blanche. (Saint-Catien, 28.) 

*P. L. Meier, O. F.M., De schola franciscana Erfordiensi soeculi, dans 
Antonianum, V (1930), pp. $1-82: “De Kiliani Stetzing vita perpauca 
adhuc sunt nota documenta, sed ad positionem ejus doctrinalem statuendam 
certa et solida fundamenta iaci possunt. Nam dubium minima esse demon- 
strant, quin Kilianus fuerit Franciscanus, studiorum causa commoratus sit 
Coleestriae in Anglia, studia prosecutis sit Erfordiae ibique almae uni- 
versitati immatriculatus anno 1433, assecutus sit gradum baccalaurei.” 
Ibid., p. 92. 
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& ce commentaire que pense Stetzing. Qu’on lise pour s’en 
assurer le texte du moine cistercien et du moine victorin. 

Thomas de Vaucelles, ici, Jean Algrin, écrit en effet, en 
commentant le Cantique ch. VI, v. 9: 


Quae est ista quae procedit quasi aurora consurgens, pulchra ut luna, 
electa ut sol, terribilis ut castrorum acies ordinata? 

Card) Utramque generationem Christi, scilicet et beatae Virginis uno 
verbo conclusit Dominus dum per auroram significavit beatam Virginem, 
quae de tenebris Synagogae exorta Christum peperit verum solem. 
Haee est aurora de qua angelus ad Jacob in Gen.: “ Dimitte me, jam 
enim aurora ascendit ” siquidem per Jacob luctantem cum angelo sancti 
patres designantur, qui luctantes cum Domino precibus et lacrymis 
extorquere et obtinere a Domino incarnationem Filii sui, tali instantia 
velut quadam victoria nitebantur, sed eorum coetui respondetur a 
Domino: “ Dimitte me; jam enim ascendit aurora”; ac si diceretur: 
Cesset autem jam instantia vestri luctaminis, quia jam ascendit aurora, 
jam lux nascitur, videlicet beata Virgo, quae vobis pariet Solem. Ipsa 
enim igitur beata Virgo, quasi aurora in nativitate refulsit. Processit 
autem ut aurora fieret luna, de qua dicit Ecclesiast.: “ Luna in omnibus 
in tempore suo ostensio temporis et signum aevi.” Nam beata Virgo, in 
omnibus nationibus, tempore suae apparitionis, ostensio est illius tem- 
poris de quo ad Galatas: “ Cum igitur venit plenitudo temporis, misit 
Deus Filium suum natum ex Virgine ” et ipsa est signum aevi, insigniens 
omnem aeratem praeteritam et futuram et bene de ipsa subditur: 
“A luna signum Dei fecisti,” nam ab ipsa oritur omnis nostra festi- 
vitas. Et sequitur: “Luminare quod minuitur in consummatione”; 
erescit autem mirabiliter in consummatione, quod de luna materiali 
nequaquam intelligi potest, quae non ante minuitur et postea crecit, 
sedve converso nec minuitur in consummatione, sua post consumma- 
tionem; igitur hic ordo verborum beatam Virginem exprimit proprie. 
Nam ipsa cum audisset tantam promissam magnitudinem, quod foret 
mater Dei, sese minuit usque ad ancillam, et in hac minuitione concepit, 
et facta est luna plena. Ipsa quoque electa est ut sol, quia, sicut sol, 
id est Christus electus est ex millibus hominum, sic beata Virgo electa 
est ex millibus mulierum. Nam sicut de Christo dictum est: “ Sicut 
malus inter ligna silvarum, sic dilectus meus inter filios.” Ita de beata 
Virgine dicitur: “ Sieut lilium inter spinas, sic amica mea inter filias.” 
(P. L., t. 206, col. 655-656.) 
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C’est bien 4 ce commentaire que Stetzing fait allusion. 
Thomas de Saint-Victor, abbé de Verceil, dans son premier 
commentaire du Cantique, édité par Pez, Thesaurus anecdo- 
torum novissimus, t. II, 1721, ne développe pas du tout les 
mémes considérations : 


Quae est ista, quae progreditur quasi aurora consurgens, et pulchra 
est Luna, electa est Sol, terribilis est castrorum acies ordinata? (Ch. 
VI., v. 9.) 

Quod est dicere; quantae excellentiae est haec anima, quae de statu 
in statum proficit quasi lux primaria se diffundens, clara ut lumine 
participans, clarissima ut fontali lumini unitissima admirabilis velut 
angelorum turma sapientificé adornata! 

Hic nempe prudenter annotandum est, nihil aequé inter rationalis 
animae actiones Angelica admiratione dignum, sicut cum ipsa tenebras 
suae mortalitatis egrediens per contemplationis excessum per Divinorum 
spirituum regionem luculenter progreditur, quod utique minimé facere 
potest nisi super eam primo solaris radius oriatur, cujus superbona et 
superdulci excitatione et advocatione egrediatur, egressa progrediatur, 
et progrediens ingrediatur in potentias se ducentis. Hine est, quod ad 
hoc ipsum per sanctum Isaiam de novo anima confortatur (Is. 60, 
I. 2): Surge, inquit, iluminare Jerusalem, quia venit lumen tuum, et 
gloria Domini super te orta est: et, ambulabunt gentes in lumine tuo 
ete.: quasi aliter sic diceretur: 6 anima visioni pacificae mancipata, te 
contre te eleva amativé suscipiens illustrationem Thearchici radii ad 
te perficiendum venientis et propter hoc gloriosé super te orientis: et si 
hoe egeris naturales tui motus proficient in tui illustratione, et gratuiti 
(erunt) in tui refulgentia super te emanantes. 

Meritd itaque perfectae animae aut supercoelestes subtantiae ad- 
mirantur de dilecta sponsa, quae progreditur, id est: de profectu in 
profectus, de statu in statum, de lumine in lumen graditur; et hoc 
quasi Aurora consurgens, hoc est: velut Divini radii primaria lux se 
ipsam in animam paulatim diffundens. Non enim simul et semel per- 
fectam illuminationem recipit anima, sed gradatim quemadmodum et 
per Divinam Theologiam traditur (Prov. 4, 18): Justorum, ait, semita, 
primo quasi lux splendens, postea procedit, deinde crescit usque ad 
perfectum diem. Hine est, quod in praedicta admiratione de triplici 
luce agitur, scilicet de luce aurorae, Lunae et Solis, quarum prima minor 
est secunda, et secunda tertié. Tunc autem sit anima quasi aurora 
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consurgens sive lux splendens, cum jam & tenebrositate omnium materi- 
alium est absoluta per illuminationem Divini radii se advocantis et 
illuminantis, et in se attrahentis. Tune verd procedit pulchra at luna, 
quando majoribus illuminationibus perlustrata creata invisibilia con- 
templatur. Tune autem electa ut Sol, quando ad perfectam diem 
augmentata, quando ipsa fontali lumini unita ab ipso totaliter radiatur, 
ita ut fiat thronus ejus, id est; alta collocatio in Deum, sicut sol in 
conspectu Angelorum, et sicut luna perenniter illustrata. 

Unde bené ab eis terribilis dicitur quasi ordinata castrorum acies: 
quia ed amplius est admirabilis, qué Angelicae dispositioni similis. 
Nam sicut castra ordinatissimé collocantur, et tamen ad regis imperium 
facilé commoventur: ita nimirum coelestes substantiae licet Hierarchicé 
sint dispositae, tamen ad supersubstantialis distributionis nutum de 
majori in majorem cognitionem proficiunt. Eodem modo anima Dei- 
formis quamquam Angelicis illuminationibus sit sapientificé redimita, 
tamen ad Thearchici radii jussum de lumine ad lumen, de claritate in 
claritatem, tanquam a Domini spiritu proficiscitur laetabunda, quod 
valde est admirationis Angelicae excitativum. 

Igitur relatis & délecto, quae ad sponsae praeconium pertinent, tam in 
sua quam in coelestium mentium persona, vehementer ipsius sanctimonia 
delectatus, et spiritualibus delitiis illectus, ejus ingressus initia ait... .” 
(Pez, ibid., col. 640-642.) © 


Déja au XV® siécle, on confond par conséquent les deux 
auteurs. Et cette confusion va se perpétuer jusqu’ad nos jours. 

L’équivoque se trouve aussi dans Pasinus, Codices Manu- 
scriptt Bibliothecae Regiit Taurinensis Athenaet, Turin, t. II, 
1749, p. 284: Codex DOCXXXII d III. 14 (—E. V, 21): 
“‘ Membranaceus, habens folia 70, saeculi XIV, in quo Thomae 
Galli Abbatis S. Andreae Verce!lensis commentarius in Cantica 
Canticorum. Plura de Thoma Gallo disserit Rossotus in Syllabo 
Scriptorum Pedemont. Floruit saeculo XIII et ejus opus 
Parisiis publici iuris factum est anno 1521, Typis Ascensianis.” 
Voir le nouveau catalogue de F. Cosentini, dans Inventari det 
manoscritti delle Biblioteche d’Italia (Opera fondata dal Prof. 


* Dans le troisiéme commentaire de Thomas Gallus, dont nous parlons 
dans notre ouvrage qur l’abbé de Verceil, il n’est pas question non plus des 
considérations développées par Stetzing. 
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Giuseppe Mazzatinti), vol. XXVIII, Torino-Firenze, 1922, p. 
78: “Galli, Tommaso. Commentarius in Canticum Canticorum 
(lat) Membr., sec. XIII, ce 70.” 

En réalité, ce manuscri‘ de Turin reproduit simplement le 
commentaire si souvent copié de Thomas de Citeaux, comme le 
P. Denifle, Kritische Bemerkungen zur Gersen-Kempis-F rage 
dans la Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, VI (1882), p. 
710 Va déja démontré: “Ferner soll Johan Gersen einen 
Commentarius in Cantica Canticorum verfasst haben; er befinde 
sich, sagt Mella, als N° 234 in der Nationalbibliothek zu Turin. 
Im Catalogue Casini’s kommt allerdings pag. 234 ein dem 
Abbas Vercellensis zugeschriebener Commentarius in Cantica 
Canticorum vor. Er tragt die Nummer E. V. 21. Aber auch 
dieses Werk hat bereits seinen wahren Autor, nimlich den 
Cistercienser Thomas. Jedem Zweifel benimmt eine mit dem 
Turiner Cedex identische Hs. in der Bibliothek zu Dijon (un. 
44) aus dem 12 Jh., wo dasselbe Werk mit der Dedication des 


Verfassers versehen ist (wie auch in Tours n. 78): “ Reverendo 
patri Domino poncio dei gracia Clarimontensi episcopo fr. 
Thomas quantuluscunque Cisterciensis monachus.” Der Codex 
stammt aus Citeaux. Pontius war Bischof von Clermont- 
Ferrand 1170-1189 (s. Gams, Series episc., p. 538. 

La Nouvelle biographie générale, t. XIX, Paris, 1857, p. 345, 
va propager cette confusion: 


ou Gatto (Thomas), théologien francais, mort le 5 décembre 
1246.7 Il entra dans les augustins réguliers, devint chanoine de la 
congrégation de Saint-Victor de Paris, et abbé de Saint-André de 
Verceil en 1223. Il est souvent désigné sous ce dernier titre seulement. 
Son nom offre aussi quelques doutes. Plusieurs auteurs ont prétendu 
qu’il était d’origine italienne, d’autres n’ont vu dans le mot Gallus que 
le nom de Le Cog latinisé, d’autres encore, et nous penchons pour 
ceux-la, ont ecru voir dans ce mot la qualification de Francais. Quoi 
qu’il en soit, Gallo s’acquit comme théologien une réputation européenne. 


*C’est & tort que Lelong place la mort de Gallo en 1226 et que d’autres 
ecclésiastiques l’ont fait les uns frére mineur, les autres cisterciens. 
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Il professa & Saint Victor et dans d’autres établissements de son ordre. 
Lorsque, par la protection du cardinal légat Bicchieri, il eut obtenu 
Vabbaye de Verceil, Gallo attira prés de lui les meilleurs professeurs 
de l’Italie Septentrionale, et fit ainsi de son monastére la meilleure école 
pour les sciences ecclésiatiques. Lui-méme se Ccistingua par ses lecons 
et ses ouvrages. On connait de lui: Explications du Cantique des 
Cantique, avec un Commentaire d’Halgrin; Paris, 1521 et Lyon, 1571, 
in-fol.; Jean Magloir, moine de l’ordre de Citeaux les fit réimprimer 
& Rome, en 1666, avec un décret de la congrégation de l’Index qui avertit 
de prendre garde de publier encore cet ouvrage sous le nom de Scot; 
ce qui marque qu’il avait déj& paru sous le pseudonyme de ce célébre 
philosophie irlandais. (sic!) J. Gerson, qui avait lu les Explications de 
Gallo, fait un grand éloge de ce livre dans la Préface de ses Com- 
mentaires sur le Cantique des Cantiques ;—Traduction paraphrasée des 
livres sur la hiérarchie et la théologie mystique attribuée 4 Saint Denys 
l’Aéropagite. Cette paraphrase se trouve dans la Theologia mystica de 
Jean Eckius; Ingolstadt, 1519, et & la suite du Commentarius in §. 
Dionysii Areopagitae Opera, de Denys le Chartreux) Cologne, 1536; 
e’est par erreur que Léon Alacci, dans ses Apes urbanae, a attribué & 
Thomas Gallo des Sermones qui sont l’euvre de Jean, abbé de Vincelles. 

Casimir Oudin, Comment. de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, t. III, p. 
9—A. Chacon, Bibliotheca, ete—Lelong, Bibliotheca sacra—Sixte de 
Sienne, Bibliotheca sancta—Francesco-Agostino della Chiesa, Histoire 
chronologique des Prélats nés dans les Etats souverains du Piémont— 
Richard et Giraud, Bibliothéque sacrée. 


Hurtel, Nomenclator literarius theologiae catholicae, Inns- 
bruck, 1903-1906, t. II, col. 261, n° 145 attribué lui aussi 4 
Vabbé de Verceil, le commentaire de Thomas de Vaucelles: 


Mentione praetera digni sunt: Thomas, can. reg. S. Augustini in 
canonia §. Victoris parisiensi a patria “Gallus” dictus, insignis plane 
theologus mysticus, abbas S. Andreae vercellensis, (+ 5 Decemb. 1226, 
iuxta alios 1246), qui commentaria brevia et plana seu Extractiones 
seripsit super 1. de coelesti seu angelica hierarchia Dionysii Areopagitae 
prius a se latinitate donatum; de ecclesiastica Hierarchia; de divinis 
nominibus, de mystica theologia (etiam in Eckii ed. Theologiae mysticae 
Augustae 1519; in ep. ad Timotheum, quae cum commentariis aliorum 
prodierunt Coloniae 1536; Argentorati 1502; commentarium hierarchice 
exponens (prolixum) secundum sensum allegoricum cantica canticorum 
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11.12, quod est summa totius theologiae mysticae, ed. a Pez in thesauro 
Noviss. anecdoct. T. 11, p. I., 501-690; Migne CCVI, 17-862. Prodierat 
iam Parisiis 1621; Romae 1655 sub nomine Scoti. 


B. Geyer, habituellement si perspicace quand il s’agit de juger 
les oeuvres de ses confréres, n’hésite pas un instant 4 reproduire 
la méme confusion : 


Thomas vou Vercelli. Die Kommentare des Thomas zu den Werken 
des Pseudo-Dionysius erschienen in der lateinischen Ausgabe des 
Dionysius zu Strassburg 1502 und zu Koln 1536. 

Die Extractiones de mystica theologia wurden iiberdies in der 
Ausgabe der genannten Schrift von Joh. Eck, Augsburg 1519, gedruckt. 
Den Kommentar zum Hohen Lied haben B. Pez, Thes. Nov. II, 1, 
Aug. Vind. 1721, 501-690 und P. L. 206, 9-862 veroffentlicht, nachdem 
er unter dem Namen des Johannes Scottus schon 1521 zu Paris und 
1655 zu Rom gedruckt worden war. 

(Ueberweg-Geyer, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, t. II, 
Berlin, 1908, p. 255.) 


La Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, Notes bibliographiques 


sur la contemplation infuse, Juillet 1923, p. 3, a bien senti con- 
fusément qu’il y avait la une question a éclaircir, et a fait 
quelque effort pour apporter une solution 4 ce probléme: 


Thomas de Verceil (Th. Gallus), chang. rég. de S. Augustin (ft 1226) 
Commentarius hierarchicus in Cantica Canticorum (Pez, Thesaurus 
anecdotorum novissimus, tom. 2). 

Thomas le Cistercien ({ 1246) In cantica Canticorum, Paris 1621, 
in-fol. (Migne, P. L. 206).—De mystica theologia, édité pat Jean Eck 
Augsburg, 1519.8 


®*Des catalogues modernes, faits avec conscience et compétence, con- 
tinuent & attribuer ce commentaire 4 Thomas de Verceil. Vcir par exemple, 
le catalogue de Klosterneuburg, t. I, p. 10 (ms. 18): “ Fol. 1-2¥: Thomae 
Vercellensis expositio ad Canticum Canticorum, c. 4, V. 11-14. 

Opus ab initio et in fine manc. inc. (per verba): “.. . apparuerunt 
apostolis.” Expl. (per verba): “exire mortuis....” Ed. Migne, CCVI, 
449-460 et 365-374. 

Fol. 3-4v¥: Registrum operis sequentis. 

Fol. 6-119": Thomae Vercellensis expositio ad Canticum Canticorum. 

Prol. inc: “ Osculetur me osculo oris sui. Tria sunt epithalamia.” Opus 
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Dans cette note, les deux Thomas sont nettement distingués. 
A Thomas de Verceil on attribue le commentaire du Cantique 
édité par Pez; 4 Thomas le Cistercien, le commentaire réim- 
primé au t. 206 dela P. LZ. Et tout cela est fort exact. Mais 
par ailleurs il est d’autres confusions. Thomas de Verceil n’est 
pas mort en 1226, mais en 1246, d’autre part, c’est par erreur 
qu’on place en 1246 la date de la mort de Thomas le Cistercien. 
De plus, ce n’est pas la Theologie Mystique du Cistercien, mais 
bien celle du Victorin qui fut édité par Jean Eck; et cette 
Théologie Mystique représente l’Extractio de Thomas Gallus: 
Trinitas supersubstancialis, superdea et superbona inspectrix 
per approbationem, réédité en dernier lieu dans les Opera 
Dionysii Carthus, t. XVI, p. 454. 

Est-ce done si difficile d’arriver 4 une précision dans ce 
probléme? Non pas. II suffisait tout simplement de lire le 
commentaire dont nous parlons, dans Védition de Migne 
accessible 4 tous. 


§ III 


1.—Ce commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques est dédié 
& Pierre Pontius, Evéque de Clermont. 


Reverendo Patri domino Pontio, Dei gratia Claromontensi episcopo, 
F. Thomas quantuluscunque Cisterciensis monachus, se totum in exse- 
quendis mandatis eius impendere. 

Vehementer obstupeseo, et ultra quam dici potest admirari non desino, 
quod tam sublimis tam parvum, tam disertus, tam imperitus, tam 
spiritualis tam irreligiosum, ad exprimendam de Canticis Canticorum 


inc: Hee est vow synagoge. Expl. “Qua perpetuo fruatur ipso prestante, 
qui cum patre etc. Amen.” 

Ed. Migne CCVI, 17-860. De auctore cf. Fafricius VI, 263 (= edition 
Hamburg, 1746, p. 701), Hurter IV. 203. 

Fol. 130-131": Thomae Vercellensis expositio ad Canticum Canticorum, 
C. 4, V. 10-11. 

Opus ab initio et in fine manc inc per verba: “.. . est Christus qui 
nostre carnis assumpsit infirmitatem.” Expl. (per verba): “ De primis 
decem est im apostolis.” Ed. Migne, CCVI, 434-444; 374-375; 380-382; 
386-389. 
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spiritualem dulcedinem non tam blandimentis invitaverit, quam flagello 
facto de funiculis charitatis coegerit. Quis enim credat quod Origenis 
mella, Gregorii pigmenta, Bedae ordoramenta, beati Bernardi balsama, 
quorum multiplices non numerantur opes, in amurca litterae relinquatur 
saltem gutta spiritualis intelligentiae posteris exprimenda? Itaque 
“ angustiae mihi sunt undique. Coarctor enim, et e duobus quod eligam 
ignoro.” Si enim hoe egero, timeo confusionem insufficientiae. “ Si 
autem non egero non effugiam,” foveam inobedientiae. Me igitur ob 
reverentiam tam excellentis personae, exponens hominum lIudibrio, 
attendensque illud Daniells: “Pertransibunt plurimi et multiplex erit 
scientia,’ cum Ruth Moabitides quae dicitur inspirata, in agro Booz, 
qui dicitur in fortitudine, in est in Scriptura Christi, qui Deus est fortis, 
post Originem et alios praefatos messores, spicas, id est sentencias palea 
litterae involutas satago colligere. Verum singulos versiculos ab inte- 
gumento palae absolvo, brevi sive compendiosa expositione. Deinde 
enodatam sententiam, multiformi disponens distinctione; postmodum 
quasi argumentosa percurrens flosculos Scripturarum, quae exposita 
sunt et distincta, eorum roboro attestatione. Quae cum fuerit nostrae 
Noemi, quae dicitur pulchra, praesentata, scilicet desiderio tanti patris, 
etsi non sufficiant eius animan satiare, defectum tamen scribentis 
poterunt excusare: animan, inquam, pulchram quae tam speciosa forma 
est et suavis in deliciis sponsi, ut confidenter clamet: “ Osculetur me 
osculo oris sui.” (P.L., t. 206, col. 17.) . 


Or, ce Pierre Pontius est connu. Il gouverna )’Eglise de 
Clermont de 1170 4 1189 (Gams, Series episcoporum, p. 538). 

Les Annales Cistercensium, Lyon, 1642, t. II, p. 532, cap. 
IV, s’expriment ainsi 4 ce sujet: 


“ Regebat interim Claravallem Beatus Pontius, signis, revelationibus, 
virtutibus, sed praecipue prudentia, zeloque, dignus plane successor 
Bernardi Patris. Verum cum fama Sanctitatis eius undequaque diffusa, 
exteris etiam in pretio esse inciperet; ad Ecclesiam Clarimontensem 
vocatus atque orphanos relinquere compulsus, quod diligebat, filios; 
tandem discessit, altiori candelabro superponendus. De hac Beati viri 
promotione, haec author Exordii magni scripta reliquit.” Dum (Beatus 
Pontius) in Claravalle, vigilanti solicitudine gregi Domini superin- 
tenderet et in praelatione, Domini lucra, non sua quaereret: ne lucerna 
per Spiritus Sancti benignitatem accensa sub modio lateret; vocante 
Domino, totiusque Cleri et populi electione annuente, in Episcopum 
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Clari-montis assumptus est. “ Haec author ille de electione viri Sanctis- 
simi. At de ipsius electi Pontificatu, cui nec humilitas serveritatem 
demeret; nec gravitas in fastum inclinaret. Audi, quod sequitur.” 

“Pontificatus vero honore sublimatus, Monachi tamen humilitatem 
non deseruit. Geminam hance gratiam mirabiliter in se copulatam 
ostendens; ita ut Summi Sacerdotii dignitas Monasticae humilitatis 
puritatem commendabiliorem redderet et rursum religionis vigor, Pon- 
tifici auctoritatem tribueret. Sicque verbo et exemplo populum, cui 
datus Episcopus fuerat pascens et instruens inter Antistites sui temporis 
spectabilis apparuit.” Haec in Exordio Magno. Ad hune Episcopum 
Thomas Cisterciensis seripsit luculentam expositionem in Cantica Canti- 
corum, quae Lugduni, Parisiis et aliis excussa circumfertur. Porro ipse 
Pontius numeratur inter Episcopos Ecclesiae Clarimontensis, Ordine 
quinquagesimus, inter Stephanum, Gilebertumque, alterum, cui suc- 
cessit, alterum, quem post se habuit successorem. De tempore quo 
praefuit non satis constat. Sed videtur protactum ad multos annos. 
Quippe ille Thomas, quem ei dicasse diximus Commentarios in Cantica, 
claruisse fertur, cirea annum Christi MCCXXX. (Ce n’est pas exact) 
Ut vix ante MCC scripsisse credendus sit usque ad quem Pontius 
Pontificatum et vitam continuaverit. Sed de his iterum nobis dicendum 
erit. Nune quem in Claravalle successorem habuerit ex eodem Exordio 
describamus.” 


2.—Nous ne pouvons donc pas identifier l’auteur de cette 
dédicace et de ce commentaire avec Thomas de Verceil, dont la 
premiére oeuvre date de 1218 et qui mourut en 1246. TIlyaeu 
confusion entre Verceil et Vaucelles; et l’auteur de notre com- 
mentaire sur le Cantique est le cistercien Thomas de Vaucelles, 
qui écrivit cet ouvrage entre 1170 et 1189. 

a) Vaucelles était une abbaye cistercienne située prés de 
Cambrai, et dont il subsiste endore aujourd’hui des ruines qui 
témoignent de l’importance de cette abbaye.® 

* Voir L. Janauschek, Originum cisterciensum, t. I, Vienne, 1877, p. 24, 
n. 58; C. Enlart, Villard de Honnecourt et les Oisterciens, dans la Bib- 
liothéque des Chartes, 1895, p. 17, n. 1: “ L’abbaye de Vaucelles fut fondée 
en 1131 par Hugues d’Oisy, seigneur de Crévecoeur. En 1132, saint Bernard 
y installa des moines de Clairvaux. Alleaume, cinquiéme abbé (1167-1182) 


fit batir le chauffoir, le réfectoire et les parloirs, son successeur Godes- 
calque fonda l’église en 1190; Robert de Saint-Venant, onziéme abbé |’acheva ; 
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b) Sur Thomas, moine de Vaucelles, nous n’avons aucun 
renseignement. Nous savons seulement qu’il composa le com- 
mentaire du Cantique dont nous parlons et qu’il le dédia 4 
Pontius, évéque de Clermont. 

De Visch, Bibliotheca Scriptorum sacri Ordints Cisterciensis, 
Cologne, 1656, p. 310 s’exprime ainsi 4 son sujet: 


Thomas Cisterciensis monachus, eloquentiam sanctissimi Patris Ber- 
nardi, et eiusdem in colligendis divinae scripturae floribus, diligentiam 
affectans, scripsit ad Pontium Claromontensem Episcopum, Commenta- 
riorum in Canticum Salomonis libros 121. Quorum methodum ipse 
praefatione operis, in hunc modum expressit: Ego cum Ruth Moabitide, 
post Originem et alios praefatos messores, Gregorium, Bedam, Ber- 
nardum, spicas id est, sententias palea litterae involutas satago colligere. 
Verum, singulos versiculos ab integumento paleae absolvo brevi et com- 
pendiosa expositione: deinde enodatam sententiam multiformi disponens 
distinctione, postmodum quasi apis argumentosa percurrens flosculos 


les moines en prirent possession en 1216; en 1235, l’archevéque de Reims, 
Henri de Dreux, en fit la consécration, assisté des évéques d’Arras et de 
Cambrai. Ce méme abbé batit la grange et le dortoir des convers. Le 
cloitre fut élevé par Guillaume, treiziéme abbé, élu en 1251. II subsiste, 
du XIIIéme siécle, &4 Vaucelles les fondations d’une partie du choeur de 
l’église, un chapiteau de la nef (semblable & ceux de Villers), un reste du 
transept, une salle du trésor, un parloir avec le curieux escalier du dortoir 
et la salle capitualaire; enfin une crypte postérieure sous le chauffoir. Une 
petite porte remonte au XIVéme siécle; on a du XVIéme siécle les vofites du 
chauffoir et plusieurs tombes d’abbés; de 1630 la poterie et diverses dé- 
pendances; du XVIIéme siécle diverses tombes; du XVIIIéme siécle le logis 
abbatial. Le célébre camée du roi Lothaire était conservé & Vaucelles. On 
peut consulter sur cette abbaye: Marténe et Durand—Voyage littéraire, 2¢ 
partie, p. 257; Jongelinus—Notitiae abbatiarum cistercensium, Belgium, 
p. 5 dans les Mémoires de la Société d’émulation de Cambrai, p. 58; Prome- 
nade dans le Cambrésis, par M. Fidéle Delcroix, t. XX, p. 311; Notices sur 
Vancienne ville de Crévecoeur, par M. Ad. Bruyelle, t. XXVI, p. 52; Dic- 
tionnaire topographique de l’arrondissement de Cambrai, par le méme 1 re 
partie, p. 101; Excursion photographique 4 Vaucelles et 4 Honnecourt, par 
M. Durieux; t. XXVIII. ‘Substructions de la seconde église de Vaucelles, 
par M. A. Wilbert, t. XXX; Description de l’atlas des plans de Vaucelles, 
dressé en 1727 par Vignion, par M. A. de Cardevacque, dans les publications 
de la Commission historique du Nord; l’art 4 Cambrai, par Mgr. Dehaisnes, 
t. III, p. 303 (1886), et Etude historique et archéologique sur les abbayes 
d’Honnecourt et de Vaucelles, par M. l’abbé Bulteau (Bulletin, t. XVI, 
1883, p. 1 & 111).” 


4 
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seripturarum, quae exposita sunt et distincta, eorum roboro attestatione. 

Operis initium est: Vehementer obstupesco et ultra quam dici potest, 
admirari non desino, etc. Prodiit Parisiis typis Ascensii, anno 1521, 
Lugduni iterum anno 1571 et alibi saapius. Vide Sixtum Senensem 
in bibliotheca sancta, Seguinum supra et alios apud illud. Sceripsit 
Thomas circa annum 1200. Extat hoc opus in Cantica, M.S. in 
pergameno, in monasterio Parcensi ordinis Praemontratensis iuxta 
Lovanium; item in, Alneto Normandiar coenobio. Lego etiam in serie 
seriptorum Morimundensium, ibidem asservari quaedam commentaria in 
Cantica, scripta per fratrem Thomam de Persenia. Verum utrum hic 
idem sit cum nostro Thoma Cisterciensi, me latet. Vidi Commentaria 
haec Thomae nostri 12 lib. distincta, impressa anno 1521 par Badium, 
qui illa dedicavit Edmundo Abbati Claraevallis addens se putare, fuisse 
Monachum Claraevallensem (quod tamen nulla solida ratione ostendit). 
Impressa sunt una cum commentariis Ioannis Algrini, de Abbatisvilla, 
Decani Ambianensis, Cardinalis Sabinensis, qui scripsit anno 1233 
tempore Gregorii Papae 9. Exponit autem Thomas, Cantica, de 
Christo et Ecclesia. Initium est: Osculetur me etc. Haec vox Syna- 
goga est etc. Algrinus vero ea exponit, de Christo et B. Virgine, sed 
valde breviter. Incipit in principio igitur huius Cantici, Mater loquens 
introducitur ete. 


Sixte de Sienne, dans sa Bibliotheca Sancta, Lyon 1575, 
n’ajoute absolument rien 4 ce que nous dit De Visch: 


Tuomas, Cisterciensis, eloquentiam D. Bernardi et eiusdem in colli- 
gendis divinae scripturae floribus, diligentiam affectans, scripsit ad 
Pontium, Claromontensem episcopum, commentariorum in Canticum 
Salomonis libros octo non aspernandos; quorum methodum ipse in 
praefatione totius operis in hune modum expressit: Ego cum Ruth 
Moabitide post Originem et alios praefatos messores Gregorium Bedam 
et Bernardum spicas, id est sententias, palea literae involutas, satago 
colligere: verum singulos versiculos ab integumento paleae absolvo 
brevi et compendiosa expositione deinde enodatam sententiam multiformi 
disponens distinctione, postmodum, quasi apis argumentosa, percurrens 
flosculos scripturarum quae exposita sunt et distincta eorum roboro 
attestatione. Operis initium est: Vehementer obstupesco, et ultra quam 
dici potest, admirari non desino. Ascensius excusit Parisiis 1521. 


: 
- 
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§ IV 


LzEs TRIBULATIONS DE CETTE EDITION 


1.—Ce commentaire du Cantique de Thomas de Vaucelles fut 
édité pour la premiére fois par Jean Bade 4 Paris en 1521; 
puis 4 Lyon en 1571, 4 Rome, en 1655 et Migne dans sa 
Patrologie Latine reproduisit Védition de 1521. 

Josse Bade, au lieu de publier simplement l’oeuvre de Thomas 
de Vaucelles, y joignit le commentaire de Jean Algrin,*® doyen 
d’Amiens, chantre d’Abbeville, cardinal de Sabine, mort en 
1237, de sorte que l’édition actuelle reproduit alternativement 
et par petites parties les ouvrages de Thomas de Vaucelles et 
du doyen d’Amiens. Ce qui nous explique qu’aprés la dédicace 
et le prologue du moine cistercien, nous lisons le prologue de 
Jean Algrin ** 4 son Commentaire du Cantique: D. A. Wilmart, 


10 Voir C. Oudin, Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecclesiae antiquis, Frank- 
fort, 1732, t. III, col. 43. 

12 Sur Jean Halgrin d’Abbeville, je renvoie au solide article du P. André 
Callebaut, O. F.M., Les sermons sur les Psaumes, imprimés sous le nom de 
8. Antoine, restitués au Cardinal Jean d’Abbeville, dans Archivum Fran- 
ciscum Historicum, XXV (1932), pp. 161-174: “Le célébre maitre Jean 
Algrin d’Abbeville fut, avec Jacques de Vitry, le plus grand prédicateur de 
la cahire frangaise au début du XIIIé siécle, et cela aprés avoir d’abord 
régenté la théologie durant de longues années & l’Université de Paris. Son 
commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques et ses célébres collections de 
sermons sur les Evangiles et les Epitres établissent la réputation exégétique 
du maitre régent. Grégoire IX ne lui a pas marchandé ses éloges & ce 
propos (L. Auvray, Les registres de Grégoire IX, 1, 165, No 274) Le Fran- 
ciscain Paul de Riéti n’est pas moins épris de ses qualités puisqu’il imprima 
le Commentaire du Cantique des Cantiques de Jean d’Abbeville sous le nom 
du Bx Jean Duns Scot vers 1654 (Migne, Patrol. Lat., CCVI, 14; Sharalea, 
Supplementum ad Script., Romae 1805, 412 col. B; Ed. Nardecchia, Romae 
1921, parte II, 62, 68).—Tout considéré, le fait qu’une tradition littéraire 
érronée se crée en faveur d’un auteur, prouvera souvent soit la valeur de 
louvrage, soit la réputation de l’auteur favorisé. 

Les M. SS. cités prouvent qu’on ne dédaigna pas l’oeuvre de Jean d’Abbe- 
ville, les noms de Bonvannus, de Rob. Bacon, de S. Antoine etc. furent mis 
en avant pour lui ravir la paternité du Beatus vir. Son commentaire sur 
le Cantique des Cantiques manque également de passer sous un autre nom, 
aprés avoir été enclavé dans celui du Cistercien Thomas. Mais pour ce 
dernier les Cisterciens veillérent, car ils s’adressérent au Maitre du Sacré- 
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dans la Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique (XII) 1931, p. 429, 
cite Jean Algrin pour dater un traité inédit de l’amour de Dieu: 


“ Outre les témoins du XIT* siécle, que nous avons déja vu rappeler, 
Bernard, Gilbert et les deux Victorins, Hugues et Richard,—auxquels 
s’ajoutent maintenant Geoffroi et Honorius—voici un nouveau venu 
qui appartient siirement 4 une génération postérieure “maitre Jean 
d’Abbeville,” car, sous ce titre, on ne peut reconnaitre que Jean Algrin, 
Vécolatre rendu celébre par ses sermons, toujours inédits, qui fut 
successivement doyen de la cathédrale d’Amiens en 1218, archevéque 
de Besancon en 1225, cardinal évéque de Sabine en 1227 et qui mourut 
& Rome en 1237. Cette mention particuliére reporte done sans doute 
& la premiére décade du XIII® siécle.” 

JoANNIs Haterini ab Abbatisvilla Decani Ambianensis et cantoris 
Abbatisvillae Sabinensis, ad laudem Virginis Mariae commentariorum 
in Cantica Canticorum Proemium. 

Ad honorem matris et Filii Cantica canticorum expositurus, ego 
sensu pauper et modicus imploro auxilium matris, et beneficium Filii 
suppliciter peto, ut qui Verbum aeternum genuit in tempore, in 
Verbi laudibus verbum impetret; et Verbum Patris humanutum in 
Virgine, in matris praeconiis suggerat verbum. Igitur cum canticum 
dicatur mentis exsultatio, canticum istud pro excellentia personarum 
ad se invicem exsultantium in eodem Canticum Canticorum merito 
nominatur. Continet enim hoc canticum matris et Filii, beatae scilicet 


Palais qui ordonna d’imprimer les deux commentaires sous le nom de 
Thomas (Migne, I. c.), p. 169. 

“ Jean Algrin, dit d’Abbeville, s’est illustré jusqu’en 1217 comme régent 
et prédicateur & l’Université de Paris. Elu doyen d’Amiens, son élection 
suscita une longue procédure & Amiens, 4 Reims et & Rome; mais ses talents 
et son prestige forcérent le pape Honorius III & se décider, en 1218, en sa 
faveur (Hauréau, Notices et extraits de quelques MSS. de la Bibl. Nationale, 
in, 4; XXI, II 166-171) Le 19 Octobre 1225 le cardinal Romain le sacre 
archevéque de Besancon & Reims et le 26 décembre 1226, le pape Honorius 
III l’éléve au Patriarcat de Constantinople; mais l’élection de Grégoire IX, 
en septembre 1227, lui procura la pourpre et l’évéché de Sabine. Il mourut 
dix ans plus tard aprés avoir joué, 4 Rome, un réle de premier plan (pp. 
170-171). 

“Vu leurs relations intimes, leur formation et leurs luttes contre l’em- 
pereur Frédéric II et ses alliés, on ne sera nullement surpris de voir 
Grégoire IX remettre, en mai 1232, la canonisation de S. Antoine de Padoue 
aux mains du Cardinal-evéque de Sabine, qui n’est autre que Jean Algrin 
d’Abbeville, auteur du Beatus vir” (p. 173). 


= 
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Virginis, et Domini Jesu Christi applausum jucundum et mutuum. 
Hic enim applaudit mater Filio. Hic Filius jucundatur in matre, 
Hic matris privilegia describit Filius. Hic excellentiam Filii describit 
et mater. Loquuntur autem in hoc cantico quator personae, videlicet 
mater, et Filius, et angeli, qui Filio assistunt ut Domino, et adolescen- 
tulae, quae tanquam suae dominae adsistunt Virgini, sicut sequens 
Scripturae series declarabit. (P.L., t. 206, col. 21-22.) 


2.—Cette combinaison des deux commentaires n’était pas 
pour faciliter l’utilisation de cette oeuvre, qui n’eut aucune 
influence et qui apparut toujours trés obscure.” Une petite 
histoire assez curieuse provoqua un certain émoi au XVII siécle 
autour de ce commentaire, qui nécessita intervention du Sacré- 
Palais. 

En 1653, le P. Paul Reatin publiait 4 Rome notre com- 
mentaire, non pas sous le nom de Thomas le Cistercien, mais 
sous le nom de Duns Scot. Les Cisterciens envoyérent au 
Maitre du Sacré-Palais, en 1665, une protestation dont nous 
avons une copie dans De Visch, Auctariwm ad Bibliothecam 
Scriptorum 8. O. Cistercensium, Brigantii 1927 (editum a Fr. 
Joseph M. Canivez, O. C. R., Typis J. N. Teutsch), pp. 72/74: 


“THOMAE CISTERCIENSIS Commentaria in Cantica Canticorum (de 
quibus in bibliotheca egi (nuper a quodam Franciscano vulgata, cum 
essent sub nomine Scoti, per Magistrum Sacri Palatii (ad instantiam 
Procuratoris Ordinis Cisterciensis) sententia diffinitiva pronuntiatum 
fuit, illa non esse Scoti, sed Thomae Cisterciensis. Cuius Sententiae 
copiam ad exemplar Romae in typografia Camerae Apostolicae im- 
pressum verbotenus descriptam lectori meo hic exhibebo: 

Sententiae diffinitivae in forma publica Reverendissimi Pairis Magi- 
stri Sacri Palatii qua diffinitive pronuntiavit Librum super Cantica 
Canticorum fuisse et esse compositum a Reverendo Patre Thoma 
Cisterciensi et erronee ac perperam per R. Patrem Paulum Reatinum 
minoritam et alios litis consortes procuratum fuisse et esse imprimi et 


72Dom Besse, dans le Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, t. II, 2, 
article Cisterciens, col. 2539, écrit: ‘Thomas le Cistercien qui vécut a la 
fin du XITé siécle est l’auteur d’un commentaire assez obscur sur le Cantique 
des Oantiques, P. L. t. CCVI, col. 17-362- (862) .” 
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publicari sub nomine Scoti; cum inhibitione ne sub nomine Scoti 
imprimatur, vendatur et usu recipiatur, sed nomine Thomae Cisterciensis. 

In nomine Domini. Amen. 

Praesenti publico instrumento cunctis ubique pateat evidenter et sit 
notum quod anno a Nativitate Domini Jesu Christi millesimo sexcen- 
tesimo quinquagesimo quinto, indictione octava die vero decima quarta 
martii, Sede Vacante felic. Rec. Innocentii Papae X, pro R. P. 
Joanne Malgoirez procuratore Generali Ordinis Cisterciensis principali 
sive ete. ... contra R. P. Paulum Reatinum Ord. Min. Observ. 8. 
Francisii, nominibus ete. . . . Carolus eminentiss. D. Cardinalis Vicarii 
mandatarius, se die undecima eiusdem coram Sac. Palatii Apostolici 
Magistro, eundem citasse ad viden. praevia repositione a quocumque 
decreto prejudiciale reiterari omnes et singulos terminos substantiales 
nulliter et inculeate tentos in vim quarumcumque facultatum videm. 
instatentem absolvi a censuris ad effectum concludendum et audiendum 
sententiam diffinitivam ad P. D. instante eodem principali sive ete. 
Idem petit et obtinuit, ut supra, necnon concludi, pronuntiari et 
sententiari prout in cedula quam in manibus dictus Reverendissimus 
Pater et Magister habens vidit, legit et subscripsit et deinde mihi 
consignavit tenoris inferius registrandi, super quibus ete. Actum in 
Monte Quirinali et stantiis habitationis dicti Reverendissimi Patris 
Magistri praesentibus Fr. Antonio Posterla, Romano Ord. Praedicat. 
et D. Sebastiano Trisoglio Nefesino, testibus ad praedicta omnia et 
singula vocatis, habitis specialiter atque rogatis. Christi nomine 
invocato, pro tribunali sedentes et solum Deum prae oculis habentes, 
per hance nostram diffinitivam sententiam quam de Jurisperitorum 
fecimus in his scriptis, in causa et causis quae primo et in prima 
inter R. P. Paulum Reatinum Ordinis Minorum Observ. S. Francisci et 
litis consortes, actores ex una et R. P. Joannem Malgoires, Procuratorem 
generalem Ordinis Cisterciensis, Reum, conventum de et super impres- 
sione et publicatione libri intitulati Super Cantica Canticorum sub 
nomine Scoti et declaratione non fuisse compositum et confectum a 
R. P. Thoma Cistercien. Rebusque aliis ete. coram nobis versae sunt et 
vertuntur instantiae ad nos etiam per Eminentissimum Cardinalem 
Julium Sacchettum Sig. Justitiae Praefectum ultimo loco remissam, 
partibus ex altera; dicimus, pronuntiamus, decernimus et diffinitive 
sententiamus supradictum librum super Cantica Canticorum fuisse et 
esse compositum, confectum et editum a dicto quoque R. P. Thoma 
Cister. et erronee et per R. P. Paulum et alios litis consortes procura- 
tum fuisse et esse imprimi et publicari sub nomine Scoti ac propterea 
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dictum librum sub nomine Scoti non debuisse nec potuisse nec deberi 
nec posse publicari, vendi et usu recipi et ad istum effectum fuisse et 
esse eisdem inhibendum eiusdem libri editionem, venditionem et respec- 
tive sub dicto nomine Scoti et eius loco fuisse et esse apponendum et 
imprimendum nomen dieti Thomae Cisterciencis. prout inhibemus et 
prohibemus, molestias quoque vexationes, perturbationes et praeten- 
tiones per dictum Patrem Paulum et alios illatas, factas et habitas 
fuisse et esse erroneas et de facto factas et habitas ac de et super 
praemissis eisdem P. Paulo et litis consortibus perpetuum silentium 
imponendum fuisse et esse, prout tales dictas molestias etc. declaramus 
perpetuumque silentium eisdem imponimus dictumque R. P. Paulum et 
litis consortes iustis de causis animum nostrum moventibus ab expensis 
absolvimus quatenus tamen huic nostrae sententiae acquiescant; sin 
minus condemnamus. Et ita dicimus ete. non solum Etc. sed omni ete. 


Ita pronuntiavi ego Raimundus Capisuccus Ord. Praed. 
Sacra Aposto. Palati Magister 
Loco + signi 


Et quia de praemissis D. Ioannes Garzias Valentinus Curiae Caus. 
Eminen. et Reverendissimi Cardinalis Vicarii notarius rogatus fuit, 


ideo ego Antonius Franciscus Maria Simius, Pisciensis et civis romanus 
Not. Publicus et in Archivio Romanae Curiae descriptus Administrator 
officii praedicti D. Joannis Garziae praesens sententiae instrumentum 
subseripsi et publicavi meoque solito signo signavi rogatus et requisitus 
et. Romae ex typographia Rev. Camerae Apostolicae. | 

Porro hic Thomas Cisterciensis praeter haec Commentaria in Cantica 
scripsit etiam in Proverbia Salomonis. Extat ms. Cistercii.” 


Cette décision du Maitre du Sacré-Palais fut divulguée dans 
une nouvelle édition de ce commentaire du Cantique, qu’on 
publia 4 nouveau 4 Rome en 1658, en y joignant la sentence 
définitive de la Congrégation de l’Index: 


THomas CISTERCIENSIS—In cantica Canticorum Opus, concionatori- 
bus utilissimum 

Ad Enminentinentissimum et Reverendissimum Principem Iacobum 
8. R. E. Card. Nintum Sac. Palatii Apost. Praefectum et Sacri Ordinis 
Cisterciensis Protectorem Clementissimum. Romae ex Typographia 
Stephani Caballi MDCLXVIII (superiorum permissu), p. 7-8, 
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Amice lector; haec ipsamet commentaria In Cantica Canticorum edita 
fuere Parisii in folio anno 1521 a Iodoco Badio Ascensio, Veri auctoris 
nomine insignita, qui fuit Thomas Cisterciensis: cui hoe opus tribuunt 
Possevinus in Apparatu Sacro Sixtus Senensis lib. 4. Bibliothecae 
Sanctae, Carolus de Visch in Bibliotheca Cisterciensi Manrique tom. 4. 
annalium Cistercensium et alii. Thomas autem Cisterciensis ea dedicavit 
Pontio Episcopo Claromontano, ut ex editione Parisiensi et ex Supra- 
citatis Auctoribus constat qui ex Abbate Claraevallis ad eam Sedem 
evectus est circa annum 1171 integro saeculo ante Scotum, ut testantur 
Claudius Robertus in Gallia Christiana et Joannes Chenu in historia 
Cronologica Episcoporum Galliae nec alius Pontius fuit in serie Episco- 
porum Claromontensium: propter quas et alia evidentes rationes in 
processu deductas praemissam sententiam. Reverendiss. P. Mag. Sacri 
Palatii Apost. edidit diffinitivam cui soli de iure obedire tenebatur, sed 
cum ex gratia fuisset ei permissus recursus ad Sacram Congregationem 
Indicis illa opus istud non sub nomine Scoti, sed sub nomine veri auctoris 
sui scilicet Thomae Cisterciensis publicandum esse censuit, ut ex decreto 
infra posito patet atque ita ut hoe opus posset legitime videre lucem, 
mutandum fuit frontispicium et non ex dispensatione sed supradicti 
decreti et Sententiae iussione translatio fuit facta Minoritae in Cister- 
ciensem et nomen Joannis Duns, in Thomam tranmutandum, haec 
mutatio facilis fuit in frontispicio, sed in singulis pagini nomen Joannis 
Duns Scoti expungere exigente Iustitia, laboriosum et difficile, ob 
difficultatem autem istam omnia exemplaria supprimere, ut rigor 
iustitiae exposcebat, nimis despendiosum erat iis qui bona fide in 
vulgando opere expensas fecerant unde cum humanitate vicit aequitas 
atque ea inspirante permissum fuit, ut publicaretur et divenderetur 
mutato frontispicio et ducta linea obliterante nomen Scoti in summitati- 
bus primae et ultimae paginae indicante in singulis paginis huiusmodi 
nomen Joannes Duns Scoti impressum eidem obliterationi subiacere ne 
Thomae Cisterciensi vero huius operis Auctori lectio nominis Ioannis 
Duns Scoti non expuncti ullum afferat praeiudicium. 


DecrETUM SAcRAE CONGREGATIONIS INDICIS 
Feria 3 die. 26 Ianuarii 1666 


In Sacra et generali Congregatione Indicis Romae habita in Palatio 
Apostolico Quirinali coram Eminitiss. ac Reverendiss. DD. S. E. 
Eeclesae Cardd. ad Indicem librorum eorumdemque permissionem; 
prohibitionem expurgationem ac impressionem in universa Republica 
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Christiana a SS. D. N. Alexandro Papa VII. Sanctaque Sede Aposto- 
lica specialiter deputatis. 

In causa vertente inter R. P. Paulum Reatinum Minoritam de 
observantia ex una et RR. PP. Cisterciense ex alia, Sacra Congregatio 
re mature discussa censuit librum super Cantica Canticorum nuper sub 
nomine Scoti impraessum per praefatum Paulum Reatinum non esse 
sub nomine Scoti publicandum, sed tantum apposito sui veri Auctoris 
Thomae Cisterciensis nomine. In quorum fidem ete. Datum Romae in 
Palatio Apostolico Quirinali die et anno supradictis. 


Fr. Vincentivus Fanus Orpinis Prazp; Sac. 
CONGREGATIONIS SECRETARIUS 7° 


#* Voir P. L., t. CCVI, col. 13-14.—Fabricius, Bibliotheca latina mediae et 
infine aetatis, Hambourg, 1746, t. VI, p. 701 raconte ainsi cette histoire: 
“Thomas cisterciensis Ordinis et Abbatiae Monachus circa a 1201. Scripsit 
Commentarios in Oantica Canticorum, quos Pontio Episcopo Claromontano 
dedicavit. Paris. 1521. Lugd. 1521. Caroli de Visch Bibl. Scriptorum Ord. 
Cisterciensis, pp. 310, 312 qui addit in monasterio Morimundensi asservari 
talem Commentarium, cui praescriptum sit nomen Thomae de Persenia. 
Fratres Ordinis Minorum hunc sibi Commentarium vindicare voluerunt, sed 
a Magistro Sacri Palatii causa cognita Cisterciensibus adscriptus fuit, ut 
docent Bertrandus Tissier in praefat. ad tom. I. Bibl. PP. Cistercensium, 
Oudinus, t. II, p. 1575. 

Sbaralea, Giacinto, Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores Trium 
Ordinum 8. Francisci, Romae MCMXXI, t. II, pp. 61-62 (Joannes Duns 
Scotus) la rapporte aussi en ces termes: Postilla seu Comment. Io. Duns 
Scoti Doctoris Subtilis Ord. Min. in Cantic. Canticor. incip. Osculetur me 
osculo oris sui. Haec est vow Synagogae etc. decem libris conclusa prodiit 
anno 164. cura Fr. Pauli Reatini regul. Observ. Lectoris Generalis in fol. 
Vidi Opus Romae apud nostros sine anno et loco editionis, utpote mancum 
in principio cusum tamen cernitur sub Innocentio X.”; et page 68: “ XIV 
Opus in Canticum Canticorum a fr. Paulo Reatino Joanni Duns Scoto tri- 
butum et editum (Romae anno 1653 per Stephanum Caballum in fol.) non 
est eius, sed Thomae Cisterciensis, sub cuius nomine primum prodiit 
Parisiis an. 1521 impensis et accuratione Jodoci Badii Ascensii. Cf. Oudin., 
Comment. de scriptoribus et scriptis ecclesiasticis, tom. II, coll. 1574-77; 
Hauréau, B., Notices et extraits de quelques mss. latins de la biblioth. 
Nationale, tom. 2 (Paris 1891), pp. 143-144. In Patrologia Latina P. 
Migne, tom. CCVI, coll. 13-16 exstat Sententia Diffinitiva a Magistro S. 
Palatii Apostolici contra Paulum Reatinum et eius editionem prolata an. 
1655.” 

De Gregory, Istoria della Vercellese Letteratura et Arti, t. I. Torino, 
1819, p. 300, n. 2, qui avait déja attribué ce commentaire de Thomas le 
Cistercien & Thomas de Verceil, parait sceptique sur la sentence du Maitre 
du Sacré-Palais et la décision de l’Index: “ Questa opera si trova MS. nella 
biblioteca di Torino, al n. 234. L’Oudin gia citato aggiunge che Wisch 
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L’authenticité du commentaire de Thomas de Vaucelles, moine 
cistercien—attestée par tant de manuscrits—tait officiellement 
reconnue. 
* 


* * 


De grace, pour éviter les confusions qui se perpétuent depuis 
des siécles, que les historiens de la théologie médiévale retiennent 
ces principales conclusions: 


1° Thomas Gallus, abbé victorin de Saint-André de Verceil 
(+ 1246) commenta 4 trois reprises différentes le Cantique 
des Cantiques: 
a) vers 1224.—Ce commentaire est édité par Pez, The- 


saurus anecdototum novissimus, t. II, 1721, col. 503- 
690. 

Il commence par ces mots: 

Osculetur me osculo oris sui. Deiformis animae gemi- 
tus amative. 

b) en 1237.—Ce commentaire, nous n’avons pas encore pu 
identifier. 

c) en 1243.—Ce commentaire est inédit; il se trouve dans 
les mss. 695 de Vienne, fol. 15471-169%1; XXT du 
College Balliol 4 Oxford, fol. 88%; 313 de la Bodleinne; 
cod. Theol. 4°, 59 de Liinebourg.—Nous en avons la 
copie intégrale. 

Il commence par ces mots: 
In hoe glorietur qui gloriatur scire et nosse me, Ierem. 
9g (=v. 24) Duplex designatur hic Dei cognicio.* 
2° Dans le P. L., t. CCVI, col. 17-862, nous lisons un Com- 
mentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques: 


Osculetur me osculo oris sui. Haec vox synagogae est, 


volle fare d’uno tre Tommasi, attribuendo il terzo a Vercelli, dici quindi 
che Reazio minorita voleva nel 1665 pubblicare la Cantica di Gallo sotto 
nome di Gio. Duns (Scoto) al che si oppose il procuratore generale de 
cisterciensi, e fu data sentenza dal maestro del sacro palazzo.” 

«Voir sur ces différents commentaires notre étude sur Thomas Gallus. 
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quae Christum in mundum venturum didicerat ab angelis, 
audierat a prophetis. 


a) Ce commentaire n’est pas l’oeuvre de Thomas Gallus, 
abbé de Verceil, et il faut rectifier sur ce point presque 
tous les historiens de la philosophie médiévale: Hurter, 
Glorieux, le P. Doucet, Geyer, etc., etc.... Nous avons 
écrit, développé 4 dessein ces quelques notes, que d’autres 
historiens pourront précisier 4 loisir, pour éviter une 
équivoque, qu’on reproduit invariablement, on ne sait 
pour quelle raison. 

b) de trés nombreux manuscrits attribuent ce commentaire 
a juste titre 4 Thomas, moine cistercien de l’abbaye de 
Vaucelles,** prés de Cambrai. 


1° Haureau, B., Notices et extraits de quelques mss. latins de la bib- 
liothéque nationale. Paris, 1890-1891; t. II, p. 143 et 10: “A la fin du 
volume (ms. 13197) on lit cette note presque effacée: Moralitas a Gulu- 
berto composita super Cantica canticorum. Eh bien, quoique cette note soit 
ancienne, elle est inexacte. I] est vrai qu’un Gilbert, Gilbertus de Hol- 
landia, nous a laissé, sur le Cantique des cantiques, une ample paraphrase 
qui peut-étre qualifiée de morale; mais ce n’est pas l& ce que nous avons ici. 
L’immense commentaire sur le Cantique, en treize livres, qui s’étend du 
premier au dernier feuillet de notre volume, a pour auteur un religieux 
cistercien que la plupart des manuscrits nomment Thomas de Vaucelles, 
quelques-uns Thomas de Perseigne. La dédicace de ce commentaire est 4 
Vadresse de Pons, évéque de Clermont de l’année 1170 & l’année 1188. Or 
il est certain que l’abbaye cistercienne de Perseigne avait & cette date un 
religieux, nommé Thomas, auteur incontestable d’un autre ouvrage, en douze 
livres, intitulé De praeparatione cordis, dont il existe une copie dans la 
bibliothéque du Mans. Quant 4 Thomas de Vaucelles, il serait & peu prés 
inconnu, si le commentaire sur le Cantique n’était pas sous son nom dans 
un grand nombre de manuscrits. I] est permis d’hésiter entre les deux 
attributions. M. Daunou se demande, pourquoi 1’on n’admettrait pas l’une 
et l’autre, étant supposé que le méme Thomas a tour & tour habité Per- 
seigne et Vaucelles (Hist. litt. de la Fr., p. 329). Assurément on peut 
faire cette supposition: il nous semble néanmoins plus prudent de s’en 
tenir témoignage des manuscrits qui nomment simplement l’auteur Thomas 
le Cistercien. C’est sous ce nom de Thomas le Cistercien que Josse Bade a 
publié, pour la premiére fois, notre commentaire, en 1521, et son édition 
a été reproduite dans le tome CCVI de la Patrologie. 

Sur Thomas de Perseigne, voir B. Hauréau, Histoire littéraire du Maine, 
t. X, Paris 1877, pp. 93-100. Suivant l’exemple de Daunou, Hist. litt. de la 
France, t. XV, p. 328, Hauréau cherche & démontrer que Thomas de Citeaux, 
Thomas de Perseigne et Thomas de Vaucelles sont la méme personne. 
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Les ruines qui en subsistent encore nous permettent 
d’imaginer l’importance de cette abbaye. 
c) Ce commentaire est dédié 4 Pontius, évéque de Clermont, 
mort en 1189, et il a été composé entre 1170 et 1189. 
d) En 1521, Josse Bade en donna une premiére édition,** 
mais en y ajoutant le commentaire de Jean Algrin 
d’Abbeville.*” 


* * 


1° Ibid., p. 145: “On doit étre prévenu que tous les textes de ce com- 
mentaire n’ont pas le méme début. Ainsi l’édition de Josse Bade commence 
par ces mots de l’épitre & l’évéque de Clermont: Reverendo patri domino 
Pontio, Dei gratia Claromontensi episcopo. Quelques manuscrits, comme 
celui que nous décrivons en ce moment, notre n. 3476 (fol. 126) et les nos. 
A. 490 de Rouen, 150 des Cod. Laud. misc., 4 la Bodléienne, ont pour pre- 
miers mots ce passage qu’on lit vers le milieu de l’épitre dédicatoire: 
Osculetur me osculo.... Tria sunt epithalamia, historicum, philosophicum, 
theologicum. Primum agit de legitima copula. En d’autres, comme dans 
notre n. 14803, ce début est abrégé: Osculetur me osculo.... Tria sunt 
epithalamia. Primum, historicum, agens de legitima maris et feminae 
copula. D’autres, notamment les nos. A. 154 de Rouen, 47 de Valenciennes, 
1089 de Grenoble, 59 du Mont-Cassin, commencent par: Osculetur me 
osculo.... Haec est vox synagogae quae Christum in mundum venturum 
didicerat. Enfin tels sont les premiers mots indiqués par le catalogue des 
manuscrits de Troyes, sous le n. 2000: Osculetur me.... Tria in osculo 
notantur. 

Il y a dailleurs, beaucoup d’autres différences entre toutes ces copies. 
Quand il ne s’agissait pas d’un ancien Pére, d’un écrivain dont la gloire 
était consécrée, les copistes amendaient volontiers, suivant leur goft, les 
textes qu’ils avaient & transcrire. Nous leur reprochons aujourd’hui d’avoir 
pris cette liberté.” 

17 Tbid., pag. 146: “Ce manuscrit (13198) est occupé tout entier par un 
autre commentaire anonyme sur le Cantique des Cantiques dont tels sont 
les premiers mots: Exhauriri nequit liber vitae, testamentum altissimum, 
puteus viventis et evidentis. Or le méme commentaire est dans le n. 478 
sous ce titre: Expositio magistri Joannis de Abbatisvilla super Cantica 
canticorum de beata Virgine Maria. Jean Halgrin d’Abbeville, habituelle- 
ment nommé Jean d’Abbeville, doyen d’Amiens, plus tard archevéque de 
Besancon et cardinal évéque de Sainte-Sabine, étant connu pour avoir fait 
un commentaire sur le Cantique, on n’hésite pas, aprés avoir lu ce titre, & 
lui rapporter l’ouvrage considérable que renferment nos deux manuscrits. 
On hésite d’autant moins que notre n. 478 est d’une bonne date, écrit avec 
soin par un scribe choisi parmi les plus habiles: témoignage de respect, 
comme il semble, & la mémoire d’un cardinal. Cependant Josse Bade, pub- 
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Quelques problémes resteraient encore 4 étudier, qui ne ren- 
trent pas dans le but précis que nous nous sommes tracé. Tout 
ce que nous avons voulu, c’est d’écarter de l’héritage littéraire 
de Thomas Gallus, abbé de Saint-André de Verceil, un com- 
mentaire du Cantique des Cantiques qui n’en fait certainement 
point partie. 
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liant, en 1521, le commentaire de Thomas le Cistercien, y a joint, sous le 
nom de Jean d’Abbeville, de nombreux extraits d’une paraphrase sur le 
Cantique 4 laquelle ne se rapporte en rien celle que nous lisons dans nos. 
478 et 13198. Devons-nous croire que Josse Bade s’est trompé, et qu’il a 
fait au cardinal l’honneur ou l’injure de livrer au public, sous son nom, 
Voeuvre d’un autre? C’est la ce qu’il faut d’abord examiner. 

La paraphrase exhumée par Josse Bade commence par un prologue dont 
voici les premiers mots: Ad honorem matris et filii Cantica canticorum 
expositurus, ego sensu pauper et modicus ... en avons-nous des manu- 
scrite? Nous en avons plusieurs. Et d’abord un que nous indique, sous le 
n. 31, le catalogue de Bruges. Mais il ne nous apprend rien, car il est, au 
rapport de M. Laude, anonyme. En voici un autre, sous notre n. 12971, 
avec cette rubrique: Expositio Joannis, episcopi Sabinensis, quodam decani 
nostri Ambianensis, super Cantica canticorum, a sacrosancta Romana ec- 
clesia approbata anno Dom. 1233. Viola des renseignements trés précis. 
Méritent-ils toute notre confiance? C’est la ce qu’il faut voir. Le volume 
est du XIII siécle; le scribe, contemporain de l’ancien doyen d’Amiens, 
appartenait a cette église, decani nostri, et sa copie nous vient d’un monas- 
tére amiennois, l’abbaye de Corbie. Ajoutons que Casimir Oudin dit avoir 
vu, dans la bibliothéque du collége des Cholets, un manuscrit du méme com- 
mentaire sous une rubrique presque semblable. Viola donc, comme il semble, 
une attribution qui réunit tous les caractéres de la véracité. Mais allons- 
nous de 14 conclure que celle du n. 478 est fausse? Non, telle ne sera pas 
notre conclusion. II y eut, en effet, deux Jean d’Abbeville; le premier, trés 
connu, qui fut cardinal; le second, plus obscur, neveu de Géraud ou Guéroud 
Abbeville (Franklin, La Sorbonne, p. 222), devint archidiacre de Meaux et 
donna plusieurs manuscrits & la Sorbonne (Delisle, Cab. des man., II, p. 
156) a prés avoir été, sous le provisorat de Robert, un des hétes de cette 
maison. Géraud mourut, croit-on en 1271. Son neveu vivait donc dans les 
derniéres années du XIII® siécle, et c’est & lui que nous attribuons le com- 
mentaire des nes. 478 et 13198. Ainsi les deux rubriques ne se contrediraient 


pas.” 


TOWARDS A VITAL PHILOSOPHY 


E have heard much by this time of the neo-scholastic 

revival that is upon us. If it is really extant it 

should show itself in a flood of writings that have all the ear- 

marks of vigorous living thought. Can anything less than that 

justify one in continuing to hold that a neo-scholastic revival 
has taken or is taking place in our country ? 

The task of neo-scholasticism today, if it is to foster a scho- 
lastic revival, is threefold. First of all, because of the varied 
fortunes of the traditional thought of the schoolmen in the past 
centuries, it is essential to study anew the thought of the great 
minds of the past. This is a task of historical research and 
criticism, of truly scientific investigation of the first order. 
While much remains to be done in this regard, on account of the 
vastness of the field, an immense amount of excellent work has 
by now been done in medieval study. Indispensably important 
(this must ever be emphasized) as this work is for a new- 
scholastic revival, no one could claim that such work is itself 
philosophy or is vital philosophy. To say this is not to disparage 
the work of medieval study, for no one could blame it for not 
being what is not in its nature called to be. Calling attention 
to its proper status is merely to delineate the work and to mark 
it off from the other tasks of a true scholastic revival. We might 
still remark, however, that although medieval research is not 
philosophy, the medieval student, besides possessing the neces- 
sary scientific training and research ability, must himself be 
both a philosopher and a theologian. 

The second task in a neo-scholastic revival hinges upon the 
first. It consists in an intelligent and sympathetic exposition 
of medieval philosophical thought, whether in the form of a 
general synthesis, or in the form of monographs. Such exposi- 
tion, to be of value, must present the medieval thought as the 
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vital philosophy that it was in its day. We may well doubt 
whether anyone can write such an exposition who is not him- 
self an expert in the first task described above. The converse of 
this is not so certain. Not everyone who is an expert in techni- 
cal medieval research is capable of a convincing presentation of 
the vital thought of the great schoolmen. Outstanding men in 
this kind of work in our day are Dr. Martin Grabmann and 
M. Etienne Gilson. Especially the latter’s Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy seems to me a model of this type of work in its con- 
vineing and challenging presentation of medieval thought. 

The third task of a neo-scholastic revival, and the most im- 
portant, although the other two steps are indispensable to it, is 
nothing less than vital thinking or philosophising on current 
important problems in terms of the traditional principles of 
scholasticism. That this must be a sympathetic and philo- 
sophical discussion of presentday problems by men who are 
vibrating with the life of our day goes without saying. I 
have had occasion elsewhere to state that almost nothing of this 
has so far been done in the English language.* Yet this is 
really what constitutes the essence of any vital philosophy. In 
that regard an article appearing ten years ago in The Philo- 
sophical Review (Vol. XXXVI, pp. 166 ff.) on “ Why Scho- 
lasticism Lives” did not prove to be reliable prophesy if it 
meant to refer to the immediate future in our country. 

The books belonging to this third class that have come out 
originally in English in recent years could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand without at all exhausting the fingers. An 
outstanding philosopher exemplifying this third task, if not the 
outstanding one today, is Jacques Maritain. In his regard it 
may be interesting to point to the difference between his earlier 
and his later philosophical work. The first was often little more 
than a transliteration of the thought of Aquinas by one who had 
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possessed himself of that thought through conviction and who 
was still apparently undergoing the process of active digestion 
and assimilation of it in a predominant degree. On the other 
hand, such later works as Freedom in the Modern World and 
Humanisme Integral represent the best type of vigorous current 
discussion of problems in the language of the day but in terms 
of the traditional principles. 

As soon as the neo-scholastic revival became conscious of itself 
on our continent (or perhaps precociously self-conscious?) vari- 
ous Catholic universities began to vie with each other in es- 
tablishing courses or classes in medieval thought or research. 
Of course, it took a Columbus to show us how to make the 
egg stand up, but scarcely had the intrepid navigator launched 
the Medieval Institute at Toronto, when the reverberations were 
felt elsewhere. This is all well and good. But the sceptic 
viewing the afteryears down to the present asks himself whether 
we have not been too satisfied in general with remaining at the 
first stage of our general task, or have perhaps even been content 
to consider the scientific medieval research and the assimilation 
of medieval thought as such as in itself the fulfledged scholastic 
revival. At all events, for the decade or so that neo-scholasticism 
has been a conscious attitude on our part, there has been a 
dearth of provocative, challenging philosophical writing of 
either books or articles among us. That so original a work as 
Watkins’ A Philosophy of Form is evoking no reactions is not 
to our credit; it is not even being condemned. 

“ Philosophers are not born; they are trained,” we have been 
told.* We have been training in the scholastic tradition for 
some time, where are the philosophers? Perhaps there has 
been something wrong with the training—for surely not every 
kind of training, not even all training that has to do with 
philosophy, will needs turn out real philosophers. A recent 
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reviewer in Blackfriars (Dec. 1936), the Reverend Gerald 
Vann, O. P., found it apropos to state that “ in England there is 
perhaps a tradition of text-book debating replies; there is cer- 
tainly a tradition, in historical text-books, which regards 
Thomism as mere apologetics.” Yet this neo-scholastic insists 
definitely “that the Christian philosophy is not an apologetic 
for what reason will not establish, and has no use for glib but 
unassimilated text-book arguments.” There must, however, be 
some danger of neo-scholastics being or doing this thing which 
they have no right to be or do. Another Dominican neo- 
scholastic of our day calls attention to the fact that the scholastic 
may become self-satisfied with his traditional views and phrases. 
There is then danger that the teacher of philosophy may stress 
past achievemnts rather than look to further problems. He then 
“shuts himself up in an asylum of complete repose. He has 
time only for that part of the truth already possessed which is 
to be communicated to novices. It is then easy to fall into a 
sort of narrow and fruitless ‘commentarism ’.” * 

These are words of wise experience and every teacher of 
scholastic philosophy must constantly examine his conscience in 
regard to them. It is not that we have not aimed at being 
scholarly. On the contrary, the ideal of a certain type of 
scholarship has been almost a fashion with us. “ Our universi- 
ties,” we are advised, “can do a great deal to develop a sound 
knowledge of Scholasticism, as well as to encourage and protect 
its growth, if they are uncompromising in the acceptance and 
application of high standards of scholarship in this particular 
field.” * Most statements of this kind refer back to the first 
task mentioned above. Sound scholarship can indeed bring us 
to a “sound knowledge of scholasticism,”—but what we also 
need is more than that. We need some sound thinking oh the 


*Quoted in “Why Scholastic Philosophy Lives,” The Philosophical 
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problems that confront our day. Here scholarship may help 
us to envision a problem in its origin and true nature and to 
relate it to similar problems discussed in the scholastic tradition, 
but we also need a fathoming and attempted solving of the 
problem itself. For that specific part of our task scholarship, 
as usually understood, is of less avail. Its work was rather 
preparatory, and after it comes the real philosophising. True 
philosophy is something more than scholarship. It is above all 
creative thinking, which cannot be done by mere observance of 
the canons of scientific research or scholarly study methods or 
even the laws of logic, important as all these may be as supple- 
mentary to the real philosophising. 

That the latter is a particular need as well as an exceptional 
opportunity in our day is hardly a matter of dispute, certainly 
not among scholastics. “There has never been a time in the 
whole history of the Church,” we are told,° “ when true philoso- 
phy could more effectively serve the cause of divine truth.” If 
it is the province of philosophy at all to end in some definite 
convictions in regard to major problems of existence rather 
than in a pale scepticism or agnosticism, then the opportunity 
for philosophy is great indeed today, and many inquiring minds 
there are who are eager to learn from this noble teacher and 
lover of wisdom. Yet philosophers as a whole have done little to 
stem the tide of chaos that has come upon our world, including 
the world of thought, in the past generations in particular. On 
the contrary, we have been as idle spectators on the sidelines, 
interested perhaps in watching the tide and turn of events, but 
not lifting a hand to help in the direction of these same events. 
What the chaos of thought is today is evidenced, e. g., in so 
prominent a publication as The International Journal of Ethics. 
It is without any intention of disparagement, brt merely to 
indicate present conditions, that the reader is asked to examine, 
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say, the last few volumes and gather from them whatever of 
positive ethical conviction they contain. The attempt will end 
in almost complete failure. There is no longer any conviction 
worthwhile about right and wrong conduct in our day. Ethics 
as a philosophy of moral conduct has gone the way of all philo- 
sophical conviction. This was perhaps inevitable since any 
definite philosophy of conduct must needs take its rise out of a 
definite general philosophy of life and of the world, a positive 
and not a negative Weltanschauung. The fact is as deplorable 
as it is boding of no good for our future; but it emphasizes 
all the more the task and the opportunity of those who sincerely 
believe they are the inheritors of a tradition of true philo- 
sophical synthesis. 

What have we neo-scholastics been doing about this golden 
opportunity? Examine the pages of The New Scholasticism 
since its inception for articles of vigorous, positive, convincing, 
sympathetic discussion of current ethical problems and the 
answer is at hand. Examine the text-books of ethics that have 
come out in the past years under the rising star of neo-scholastic 
thought, and the smugness of conviction, the lack of fathoming 
difficulties and problems or rather the total absence of any 
suspicion that problems exist, the facile marshalling of argu- 
ments that are supposed to be devastating in their telling force, 
will unfold their own tale. 

Is it that we have confined our best efforts to the first of the 
above-mentioned tasks so completely that no vigor of thought 
and virility of mental effort was Jeft for the third and larger 
task? At all events we seem to be readily satisfied with any 
type of argument or statement as long as the conclusion agrees 
with the traditional views we hold. Sometimes, indeed, state- 
ments are made that are far from true, as when a scholastic 
Introduction to Philosophy defends Interactionism as the scho- 
lastic theory of the relation of soul and body in man. In com- 
parison with such an enormity many another statement will be 
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too tame to take exception to; e. g., the sentence that “ Human 
intelligence . . . does require a body, it is true, but not because 
the body is the organism by which the intellect functions. 
Rather it is because the intellect operates on material things,” 
which was quoted with evident approval by a scholastic talking 
to a prominent gathering of his fellows.° The statement is not 
too exact but it might pass muster especially when read in its 
context instead of being torn apart from it. Yet the expression 
is poor and can readily lend itself to a misinterpretation of the 
scholastic theory. In the same gathering the following bit of 
reasoning seems to have passed quite unchallenged: 

“Transitive activities, characteristic of the non-living, be- 
ginning in but not perfective of the agent, obviously are zero 
with respect of immanent activities, characteristic of the living, 
which both begin in and are perfective of the agents concerned. 
When there is insistence that agents do not necessarily act up 
to the limit of their being and that all the properties of matter 
are not understood, to this we can and must reply: True, we do 
not know exhaustively what matter can do; what we do know 
is that diametrically opposite activities (and such are transitive 
and immanent activity) cannot specify and characterize one 
entitative order of reality unless one is prepared to say that A 
is at once A and non-A, that a level of reality is identical with 
itself and its very opposite.” * This was said solemnly in spite 
of the fact that there are actions of living beings which are at 
one and the same time, though not sub eodem respectu, both 
immanent and transitive. What has happened here to the old — 
scholastic adage ab esse ad posse valet illatio? 

A recent text-book of scholastic ethics bearing the provocative 
title, Inberty Its Use and Abuse, and appearing under the aegis 
of one of our prominent universities, has the following syl- 
logistic proof to offer the students (p. 134): 
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Thesis: ‘ The juridical order cannot be derived solely from 
personal liberty looked at in itself. 


Proor 


“188. The juridical order is essentially connected with the 
moral order by reason of origin, moral efficacy and its end. 

“ But in the opinion of the opponents, the juridical order, by 
reason of origin, moral efficacy and end, is totally divorced 
from morality. 

“ Therefore, the juridical order cannot have its origin solely 
in personal liberty looked at in itself.” 

Lest the reader doubt by statement I hasten to add that the 
whole book is written in the strict scholastic or syllogistic 
method and that the above syllogism is at once followed by a 
“Proof of the Major” and a “Proof of the Minor.” What 
reasoning does such a “ syllogism ” really contain? Boiled down 
to further simplicity it says nothing more than this: “ We say 
it is; but our opponents say it isn’t; therefore it is.’ What 
an “abuse of liberty,” indeed! 

Thomas Aquinas warned us long ago that poor arguments in 
favor of a truth we hold will do our position more harm than 
good. If that is true, then much of our facile philosophising 
has done harm to truth rather than excited any love for our 
wisdom. Philosophy asks questions, it has been said, about 
what the ordinary man takes for granted. To do that intelli- 
gently, it is necessary to be able to see problems as problems, 
and as real and vexing ones at that. Only then is vigorous 
philosophising possible. The scholastic who was trained to be 
a philosopher in the schoolroom or text-book atmosphere re- 
ferred to above is inclined to see problems not as stimulants to 
virile mental search, but rather as so many occasions for draw- 
ing upon already-mastered solutions. Problems are then solved 
by approaching them from without and surrounding and 
smothering them with blanket phrases and conclusions hoary 
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with tradition. A true philosophical problem is like a thicket or 
a jungle. Its bearings cannot be solved from without, but only 
by a plunge into its heart. One must be, as it were, lost in it, 
and then by careful searching and staking off get one’s bearings 
from the center out, gradually working the whole plot until one 
reaches the edge and sees the light of day and familiar terrain. 
No one who fails to see genuine problems as such is going to 
philosophise about them in a sympathetic and convincing way. 
In fact the treatment of all problems as nothing but pseudo- 
problems which only ignorance of past wisdom prevents a man 
from seeing in their pseudo-problematic character can only 
result in pseudo-philosophy. 

It has often been said that the times need another Thomas 
Aquinas. Over against the average philosopher, one may say 
that an Aquinas is born and not the product of mere training. 
No philosopher can be blamed for not being another Thomas, 
but he can be blamed for not exemplifying and developing in 
a milder degree those qualities which made Aquinas such an 
outstanding thinker among philosophers. After all there is a 
genus “ philosopher ” to which all professed lovers of wisdom 
can belong by right only if they are types of the essence of 
that genus. 

In regard to Thomas as a philosopher A. E. Taylor has had 
the following to say: “There are two qualities which we may 
fairly demand from the work of any man whom we are to 
recognise as a really great philosopher with a permanent im- 
portance in the history of human thought. In the first place the 
work must. be original, and in the second it must be critical. 
When I say that the work must be original, I do not mean that 
it need be startling or revolutionary, but that it must be the 
achievement of genuine personal intellectual effort. The great 
philosopher must be one who has thought for himself and has 
thought hard. No mere skilful borrower or adapter, no mere 
eloquent exponent of the ideas of other men can permanently 
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retain his place on the roll of honour of the world’s great 
thinkers. . . . The greatness of St. Thomas as a philosopher 
seems to me to lie in this, that his work combines high origin- 
ality with an unsurpassed sobriety of judgment and sense for 
reality.” 

These are two qualities that all philosophers must have: 
Originality and a keen critical sense (sober judgment and a 
sense for reality). I have quoted Taylor at length on the trait 
of originality to bring out the point that in this regard the 
genius among philosophers differs only in degree—though 
mayhap in high degree—from all others belonging to his pro- 
fessional genus. Philosophy is always thinking of a high order. 
And true thinking must always be personal; no one can do it 
at second hand or with borrowed thoughts only. Wherever the 
inspiration comes from, whether from the speech or writing of 
others or from scholastic tradition, they must be so digested that 
they become one’s own mental activity and are then brought 
forth as one’s own intellectual possession and activity—else they 
are mimicry rather than philosophy. 

A strong defense could be put up for the thesis that a vigorous 
scholastic philosophy should be able to discuss modern problems 
in current language, with a minimum use of technical scholastic 
terminology. There is no question here of decrying the latter 
or calling for its abolition. Such abolition might be equivalent 
almost to the surrender of important principles and viewpoints 
of scholastic thought. But to acknowledge so much is still far 
from speaking up for the not infrequent discussing or settling 
of problems by an almost mechanical recitation of scholastic 
phrases or adages. That is not the kind of thing needed in our 
day, nor does it answer to the opportunity that is generally 
acknowledged to exist for neo-scholastic philosophy. The latter 
cannot be considered as living up to its task and its opportunity 
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until in the sympathetic discussion of the vital problems of the 
day it displays a virility of thought and a fresh vigor of langu- 
age that is for our day what that of the great schoolmen of the 
thirteenth century was for theirs. Something of that will come 
when we have truly absorbed the great principles and spirit of 
the scholastic tradition and made them our own, and thus 
equipped approach the problems of today as men keenly inter- 
ested in the life of their own day as of the future. We shall 
then really philosophise for the contemporary mind as we 
should, and we shall be tied to no mechanical or stilted forms of 
expression that are meaningless in the ears of our contempo- 
raries. Diction will take care of itself, if the thought is pene- 
trating, vital, and personal. 

Insofar as the neo-scholastic is always heir to a traditional 
synthesis which he believes to be true in the main, and is 
moreover possessed of faith in the theology of the schools if he 
is a Catholic, he cannot be truly critical in his philosophy 
unless he is permeated by a large degree of healthy and vigorous 
skepticism in regard to any presentation of philosophical knowl- 
edge. He needs such critical and sceptical caution more than 
any other philosopher because of his traditional heritage and of 
his faith; and he above all can afford a healthy philosophical 
skepticism with less danger of having the bottom fall out of his 
entire world because of the guidance and assurance of his faith 
in the important questions of human life. He is hardly in 
danger of becoming a complete agnostic, but rather of giving 
unwarranted value to facile types of philosophical reasoning. 

Our hope and our need lies in the direction of a vital phi- 
losophy, but in that the cards seem to be stacked against us by 
reason of the philosophical smugness with which we accept our 
heritage and again of the spoon-feeding methods of the general 
educational practices of our day, which are calculated to do 
anything but train philosophers. The revolts of past centuries 
outside of the ranks of our tradition have ended in philosophical 
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chaos and bankruptcy. What is needed now is not a blind con- 
servatism of philosophical rightism, but a revolt of the right 
remaining within the limits and the spirit of the general tradi- 
tion, but otherwise radical in the sense of a personal plumbing 
down to the roots of our system with a new and critical and 
vigorous constructive activity accompanied by an eradication of 
everything that is not of the nature and the spirit of the genuine 
philosophical temper. 
Virert Micuet. 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


KANT ON THE PROPOSITIONS OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 


ANT has the reputation of having introduced a new 
method into philosophy—the method of criticism. But 
the fundamental mistake of Kant, the mistake which gave a 
wrong turn to his whole system, was that he did not carry his 
criticism far enough, or rather, that he did not point it in the 
right direction. He accepted uncritically not a little of the 
teaching of his predecessors, though there was much in what he 
accepted which should have been subjected to criticism. For 
example, his general doctrine of “concepts” is an inherited 
doctrine which he did not attempt to criticize or to justify. 
These “ concepts ” which Kant inherited played an important 
part in shaping the doctrine which is the subject of the present 
paper. 

It is the thesis of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason that the 
propositions of pure mathematics are not analytical, but syn- 
thetical as well as a priori, and that the propositions of physical 
science are not a posteriori, but a priori as well as synthetical. 
The Critique is directed towards the solution of the question, 
How are synthetical judgments or propositions a priori possible? 
It is, therefore, a matter of life and death to Kant to prove that 
the propositions of pure mathematics and physical science are 
synthetical a priort. The purpose of the present paper is to 
show that he has not succeeded in this attempt. In order to 
keep the paper within due bounds, the discussion shall be limited 
to the propositions of mathematics; but we shall have to prepare 
the way for the discussion by removing one or two ambiguities 
which have heretofore seriously confused the subject. 

In this discussion it will be convenient to adopt the pro- 
cedure of Kant as it is indicated in the following sentence: 
“T speak of affirmative judgments [or propositions] only, the 
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application to negative ones being easy.” Again, for the sake 
of avoiding the frequent repetition of qualifying phrases, we 
shall commonly understand by the word “ proposition ” a cate- 
gorical proposition which is known to be true, and by “ judging ” 
we shall understand judging correctly. 

When we judge, we learn, that is, we come to know. The 
object about which we learn something is called the subject of 
the judgment, and it is this object which is denoted by the sub- 
ject term of a categorical proposition. The subject term, con- 
sidered apart from the rest of the proposition, stands for the 
object as it was known to us before we made the judgment; the 
subject term, the copula and the predicate term combined stand 
for the object as it is known to us after the judgment has been 
made; the copula and the predicate term combined stand for 
what we have learned about the object which is signified by 
the subject term. 

To obviate misconstruction, a note should perhaps be added 
in explanation of the preceding paragraph. When we use a 
term which denotes an object, all that we commonly expect 
other people to understand by it is what has been fixed by 
convention, and this may be called its conventional connotation. 
But our own understanding of the term is not always limited to 
the conventional connotation; it includes this, but goes beyond 
it, and often very far beyond it. Everything that we know 
about the object over and above the conventional connotation 
may be called the personal or private connotation of the term. 
When, therefore, we say that the subject term stands for the 
object as it was known to us before we made the judgment, we 
are referring to the personal connotation along with the con- 
ventional. By this we do not mean that all the items of informa- 
tion which we possess about the object are actually before us 
when we use the term, but that none of them is excluded as 
though it did not form part of our knowledge of the object. 
What we learn about the object by an act of judging is something 
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in addition to the items of information which were already in 
our possession. Again, when we speak of examining or analyz- 
ing the subject of a proposition or a judgment, we are not refer- 
ring merely to the conventional connotation of the term; we 
mean that all the relevant items of information which we al- 
ready possess about the object and which we recall at the moment 
are being submitted to examination. 

It is one thing to judge; it is a very different thing to utter 
a proposition. To judge is to learn; to utter a proposition is 
to express what one has learned by the act of judging.” We 
do not repeat a judgment we have once made, for by that judg- 
ment we have learned something, and we do not learn again what 
we have already learned, unless, indeed, we have forgotten it. 
We may by means of a proposition exhibit to others what we 
have learned, and we may do this a thousand times, but in so 
doing we are uot learning the same thing over again, and there- 
fore, we are not making a judgment. Again, by an analytical 
judgment we learn something in a particular way, which way 
shall be considered later; and by an analytical proposition we 
express, not an analytical judgment,—for the proposition does 
not express an act of learning,—but what we have learned by 
an analytical judgment. 

It was a failure to note the two points we have just mentioned 
which was responsible for the controversy on the question 
whether a synthetical judgment is not an analytical judgment 
“in the making.” The controversy involved a twofold con- 
fusion. First, the word “ judgment ” was used in the sense of 
judging or making a judgment, and again in the sense of the 
information which is gained by the judgment. It is the informa- 
tion gained by a judgment that is expressed by a proposition, 
not the act of judging itself; and yet the proposition was said to 
express a judgment. The second confusion was a consequence 
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of the first. Because a proposition expresses the information 
gained by a judgment, it was supposed that a repetition of the 
proposition involved a repetition of the judgment in the sense of 
an act of judging. The disputants were continually speaking 
of “making the judgment again,” and debating whether, upon 
being repeated, the judgment did not change from a synthetical 
judgment into an analytical. But a given judgment, in the 
sense of an act of judging, is never repeated, unless the informa- 
tion we have gained by it is utterly lost from memory. We do 
not acquire again information which is already in our posses- 
sion, though we may see a fresh reason for clinging to it. We 
may recall what we have learned, and we may compare it with 
our previous knowledge, and we may communicate it to others, 
but we do not repeat the act of learning it. 

If there be dissent from this position, let the two following 
points be considered: First, it will be generally agreed that, 
when we judge, we come to a decision. The decision is that 
something is so and so. Do we come to the same decision more 
than once upon the same matter unless we have forgotten or 
revoked our decision? Doubtless we may happen upon addi- 
tional evidence to confirm us in our decision. But being con- 
firmed in a decision is not the same thing as coming to a de- 
cision. Secondly, when we put forth a proposition which we 
know to be true, we state something which we have learned by 
an act of judging. What test are we to apply in order to 
determine whether that proposition is analytical or synthetical ? 
There is no test except to consider how we learned what is ex- 
pressed by the proposition. Suppose, then, that we make the 
judgment a second time. There is general agreement, again, 
that every correct judgment is either analytical or synthetical. 
Now if the test, and the only test, by which we can decide 
whether a judgment is analytical or synthetical is the manner 
in which we gained information by it, then any act to which that 
test cannot be applied is neither an analytical nor a synthetical 
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judgment. Well, that test cannot be applied to a so-called re- 
peated act of judging, for by the repeated act we should not 
gain any information. How are we going to differentiate a 
repeated act of judging from an act of recollection? Certainly 
a recollection is never called analytical or synthetical. Recol- 
lection enables us to apply the test to a proposition; for by 
recollecting the original act of judging, we observe how we 
gained information by it. No matter how often the proposition 
is repeated, we must go back to the original act of judging, and 
not to any repeated act, in order to decide whether the proposi- 
tion is analytical or synthetical. 

Kant’s account of the analytical judgment or proposition 
may be abbreviated as follows: “ The judgment [or proposi- 
tion] is called analytical when the predicate B belongs to the 
subject A as something contained (though covertly) in the con- 
cept A. Such a judgment might be called an illustrating, as 
opposed to an expanding judgment, because in it nothing is 
added by the predicate to the concept of the subject, but the con- 
cept is only divided into its constituent concepts which were 
always conceived as existing within it, though confusedly. If 
I say, for instance, All bodies are extended, this is an analytical 
judgment [or proposition]. I need not go beyond the concept 
connected with the name of body, in order to find that extension 
is connected with it. I have only to analyze that concept and 
become conscious of the manifold elements always contained in 
it, in order to find that predicate. . . . Our knowledge is in 
no way extended by analytical judgments. ... Analytical 
[judgments] are no doubt very important and necessary, yet 
only in order to arrive at that clearness of concepts which is 
requisite for a safe and wide synthesis.” 

Since in judging we learn something which we did not know 
before, there is inconsistency or, at least, confusion in the fore- 
going account of the analytical judgment. By the act which 
Kant calls an analytical judgment we either learn something or 
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we do not. If we do not learn anything, we do not make a 
judgment at all. If we learn something, we expand our knowl- 
edge. Kant says that by the analytical judgment something 
that was confused has become clear to us. But the only way in 
which a thing can become clear to us is by our observing some- 
thing about it which we did not observe before; and observing 
something which we did not observe before is exactly what is 
meant by expanding our knowledge. Our knowledge cannot be 
expanded in any other way. Hence, if what Kant calls an analy- 
tical judgment is a judgment at all, it expands our knowledge. 
Kant himself acknowledges this, almost in so many words: 
“T need not go beyond the concept connected with the name 
of body, in order to find that extension is connected with it.” 
To find is to discover, and to discover is to come to know what 
one did not know before, that is, to expand one’s knowledge. 

It will be noticed that we have confined our remarks to Kant’s 
comment upon his example, and we have said nothing about 
the example itself. The example is not a happy one. It comes 
close to being what the logician would call a nominal definition 
or a synonymous proposition, and synonyms are learned from 
experience. It is also from experience that we learn the con- 
ventional connotation of a term. Hence, a proposition in which 
the predicate is intended to express in whole or in part the con- 
ventional connotation of the subject term is an a posteriori 
proposition. 

The difference between an analytical and a synthetical 
proposition consists in the difference of ground by which we 
have come to know the one or the other to be true. If a proposi- 
tion is true, and it has been discovered to be true without re- 
course to experience, it is analytical. If it is true, and it has 
been discovered to be true by recourse to experience, it is 
synthetical. Kant quarrels with these definitions, and contends 
that many propositions which correspond to our definition of 
analytical should properly be called synthetical; and he bases 
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his contention mainly upon his alleged proof that the proposi- 
tions of pure mathematics are not analytical and upon the fact 
that these propositions are discovered to be true without re- 
course to experience. We shall see presently that this alleged 
proof of Kant’s is not a proof at all; but first let us call attention 
to the unsatisfactory character of his account of an analytical 
proposition or judgment. 

Kant remarks as follows: “In [the analytical judgment] 
nothing is added by the predicate to the concept of the subject, 
but the concept is only divided into its constituent concepts 
which were always conceived as existing within it, though con- 
fusedly.” Now an analytical judgment does not mean one in 
which we have picked the predicate out of the subject, as is 
suggested by Kant’s description. It certainly never means that 
we have picked out something which was already known to 
qualify the subject. That would not be a judgment. There is 
no judgment where there is no addition to our knowledge. An 
analytical judgment does not mean one in which an examination 
of the subject has revealed to us what the predicate is. This 
often happens, but it need not happen. The suggestion of the 
predicate may have come from a source entirely distinct from 
an examination of the subject, as it does in the case of a student 
of geometry. The suggestion of the predicate does not come 
to him from an examination of the subject of the proposition, 
but from his teacher or his text-book. But once the predicate 
has been suggested to us and we know what it means, then our 
proposition is analytical if an analysis or examination of the 
subject shows us that the suggested predicate belongs to it. A 
proposition is constituted analytical or synthetical, not by where 
we had to look to find the predicate, but by where we had to look 
to find the justification for attaching the predicate to the sub- 
ject. If the justification was furnished by the subject, and 
not by experience, the proposition is analytical or a priori; if 
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the justification was experience, the proposition is synthetical 
or @ posteriort. 

In the case of an analytical judgment, we examine the object 
signified by the subject term, and in so doing we do not look 
beyond the object as it was already known to us before we made 
the judgment; and it is the object as it was known to us which 
informs us that the predicate belongs to it; so that we now see 
that the object could not in itself be such as we knew it to be 
without also being qualified by the predicate. It generally 
happens that, in examining the object, we have to recall some 
information about it which is not conventionally expressed by 
the subject term. If, in such a case, we wish to prove or make 
clear to another person the truth of the proposition, we shall 
be obliged to employ an additional term, technically called the 
middle term. But so far as we ourselves are concerned, the 
middle term does but express information which was not only 
already in our possession, but which was actually before us when 
we were examining the object signified by the subject term. 

The conclusion of every deductive process is the result cf 
an analysis of what was already known about the subject of the 
conclusion. Proving is essentially an appeal to something which 
does not itself require proof on the part of the person we are 
addressing. Our appeal is either to something which he already 
knows to be true or it is to something which he sees to be true 
as soon as it is stated. What we are doing for him is to direct 
his attention to various items of information, nearly all of 
which are already in his possession, but which it has never 
occurred to him to piece together in this particular way. Once 
these items are brought home to him in combination, he sees 
immediately that the conclusion is true; in other words, he sees 
that the subject of the conclusion is qualified by an attribute 
which he did not notice in it before. 

In discussing the argument by which Kant attempts to prove 
that the propositions of pure mathematics are not analytical, we 
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shall deal first with that part of it which is occupied with geome- 
trical propositions, because this is more easily disposed of than 
the part which has to do with the propositions of arithmetic. 

Kant has this to say on the propositions of geometry: ‘“ Nor 
is any proposition of pure geometry analytical. That the 
straight line between two points is the shortest, is a synthetical 
proposition. For my concept of straight contains nothing of 
magnitude (quantity), but a quality only. The concept of 
shortest is, therefore, purely adventitious, and cannot be deduced 
from the concept of the straight line by any analysis whatsoever.” 

This argument of Kant’s calls for three remarks: 

First, the only thing which his argument proves,—and it did 
not need his proof,—is that we cannot get short out of straight 
or straight out of short, and hence, that neither of the following 
propositions is analytical: “ What is straight is short ” ; “ What 
is short is straight.” 

Secondly, Kant overlooked the presence of the word “line ” 
in the proposition. Even were it true that the “concept of 
straight contains nothing of magnitude,”—and it is not true, 
for there is magnitude in everything that is straight,—never- 
theless a straight line essentially contains magnitude. There 
cannot be a line without magnitude. If we are thinking about 
a line at all, we are thinking about something that has length, 
and length is magnitude. 

Thirdly, we do not profess to “ deduce the concept of shortest 
from the concept of the straight line.” The word “ shortest” 
shows that there was more than one line present to the mind 
when it made the judgment. The superlative degree of an ad- 
jective is never employed unless the mind has more objects than 
one before it and is comparing these objects together. No one 
would dream of saying, except as a joke, that the Hudson 
River is the widest river between New York and Jersey City, 
since the Hudson River is the only river between those cities. 
Moreover, the subject of a proposition is not determined by its 
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position in the proposition. Sometimes it is first, and some- 
times it is last. It is last in the proposition, “ Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” The subject of a proposition is that 
about which the proposition directly purports to convey infor- 
mation, and it can often be determined by considering the ques- 
tion to which the proposition is an answer. Every proposition 
may be regarded as an answer to a question. To which of the 
following questions is the proposition we are discussing an 
answer? (1) “ What is a straight line?” or (2) “ What is the 
shortest line that can be between two points?” Obviously it is 
an answer to the second question. If it were an answer to the 
first, the man who put the question would have to take the word 
of his informant for the truth of the proposition; for he would 
be learning for the first time the meaning of the term “ straight 
line; ” whereas, if the proposition is an answer to the second 
question, the truth of the proposition is self-evident. Conse- 
quently, if we place the subject first, the proposition will read: 
“ The shortest line that can be between two points is a straight 
line.” Now a man cannot recognize that proposition as true 
unless he has several lines before his mind when he is consider- 
ing the subject, (as is evident from the word “ shortest”), and 
unless the straight line is one of those lines. Therefore, the 
proposition, “ The shortest line that can be between two points 
is a straight line,” is an analytical proposition. 

If it be insisted that “straight line ” belongs in the subject 
position, then “ straight line” is not the full expression of the 
subject, and it still remains true that the proposition is not an 
answer to the question, “‘ What is a straight line?” The propo- 
sition does not purport to give information about the straight 
line considered in itself, but about the straight line considered 
in relation to other lines. If “straight line” belongs in the 
subject position, the proposition is an answer to the question, 
“ How long is a straight line as compared with other lines?” 
The logical order of the proposition will then be: “ The straight 
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line, as compared with other lines, is the shortest line that can 
be between two points.” No matter how the proposition is 
worded, if the subject is given in full, it will be seen that an 
analysis or examination of the subject is essential in order to 
obtain a justification for attaching the predicate to the subject, 
and it is futile to look elsewhere for any justification. We are 
dealing, therefore, with an analytical proposition. 

And now as to the propositions of arithmetic. Before taking 
up this part of Kant’s argument, one or two general remarks 
should be made on the meaning and use of symbols, since this 
will enable us to simplify the discussion considerably. We 
proceed, then, as follows: 

Terms and symbols are conventional signs, and they get their 
signification from agreement among those who employ them. 
The purpose of using them is to direct attention to something, 
to direct it so far and no farther. When we see the word 
“seven ” or the symbol 7, our attention is directed to certain 
units and no farther. The expression, “ what the term or sym- 
bol stands for,” or “what the term or symbol means,” is the 
same as the expression, “‘ what the term or symbol is intended to 
direct our attention to”; and what the term or symbol is 
intended to direct our attention to is learned from convention 
and from that alone. 

7 +5 may be called a symbol or a combination of symbols, 
according to the context. Strictly speaking, 5 does not stand for 
or signify, but replaces, 1+1+1-+1+1. One numerical 
symbol does not signify another. The symbol 5 and the symbol 
1+1+1-+1-+1 are alternative expressions which stand for 
the same objects or units. | 

Numbers are symbols which stand for objects merely so far as 
they are distinct from each other, that is, without reference to 
the kind of objects they are. The individual objects, so far as 
they are symbolized by numbers, are called units; at least, this 
is the sense in which the word “unit” is employed in this 
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paper. If the only numerical symbol in our possession were 
the symbol 1, we should have to symbolize five units thus: 
1+1+1+1+1. But this cumbrous symbol is now unnec- 
essary, because we have the symbol 5. The same thing is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the other numerical symbols, such as 12 
and 7. 

After we have learned what the various numerical symbols 
signify, we can deal with the symbols alone. The study of 
arithmetic consists largely in determining the equivalence of 
various symbols, and especially the equivalence of simpler and 
less cumbrous to more cumbrous symbols. In the propositions, 
7+ 5—12,7—5 =—2, 7x5 = 35, 35 + 5 —7, the symbol to 
the right of the sign of equality is simpler and less cumbrous 
than the one to the left. The proposition, 7 -+ 5 =12, might 
be interpreted in this way: “‘ The use of the symbol 12 is equiva- 
lent to the use of the symbol 7 + 5.” 

We may deo as we please with symbols, provided our opera- 
tion with them is consistent with what they signify; but the 
objects which are symbolized are not in our power to manipu- 
late. We may arrange and group symbols in a variety of ways, 
but in doing so we do not arrange or group the objects or units 
for which the symbols stand. 

In Kant’s argument it is not always clear whether he is 
referring to the operation of symbols or to the units which the 
symbols signify. We shall be obliged, therefore, to consider his 
statements in the light of both interpretations. His argument 
on the propositions of arithmetic sets out as follows: “ At first 
sight one might suppose indeed that the proposition 7 + 5 = 12 
is merely analytical. . . . But, if we look more closely, we shall 
find that the concept of the sum of 7 and 5 contains nothing 
beyond the union of both sums into one, whereby nothing is told 
us as to what this single number may be which combines both. 
We by no means arrive at a concept of Twelve, by thinking that 
union of Seven and Five.” Notice that Kant employs the 
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words “look” and “ find,” which are the same as “ observe ” 
and “discover” respectively. Notice, again, that he calls 
7-+5—=12 a proposition. Now a proposition is made up of 
terms or expressions, not of “concepts.” If Kant has in mind 
here the operation of symbols, the second sentence of the quota- 
tion should run thus: “ If we look more closely, we shall find 
that the expression 7 + 5 contains nothing beyond the union of 
both sums into one, whereby nothing is told us as to what this 
single number or symbol may be which combines both [i. e. 
which is equivalent to both].” In the proposition 7 + 5 = 12, 
the expression 7 + 5 is not intended to tell us “ what this single 
symbol may be which combines both.” We only know the 
proper symbol from our previous acquaintance with numerical 
symbols. If we were unacquainted with the symbol 12, we 
should not know what symbol to put down in the proposition. 
The reason why we are able to apply the symbol 12 correctly in 
the present instance is because we recoliect what men intended 
to direct attention to by the use of this symbol. 

If Kant has in mind, not the operation of symbols, but that 
which the symbols stand for, the second sentence of the above 
quotation should read: “ If we look more closely, we shall find 
that, when we observe what is symbolized by 7 + 5, we observe 
nothing beyond the union of both sums into one, ad, in observ- 
ing the union of both sums into one, we do not observe what this 
single symbol may be which stands for both sums corapined into 
one.” Of course we don’t. We do not even observe tl,2 symbol 
7 +5 in that which is symbolized by 7+ 5. We do not look 
at an object in order to discover in it the symbol or term which 
men have agreed shail stand for the object. 

In the third sentence of the above quotation Kant says: “ We 
by no means arrive at a concept of Twelve, by thinking that 
union of Seven and Five.” We are not surposed to arrive at 
a “concept ” of Twelve. What we are suppo-ed to arrive at is 
the correct simple symbol to replace the complex symbol 7 + 5; 
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and we cannot do this unless we are already acquainted with 
the symbol 12 and with the signification which has been attached 
to it. 

If in the foregoing sentence Kant is referring, not to the 
operation of symbols, but to what they signify, the sentence 
should be changed as follows: “‘ We by no means come to observe 
the objects or units which the word ‘twelve’ stands for by 
observing the units which are signified by the word ‘seven’ 
together with the units which are signified by the word ‘ five ’.” 
On this interpretation the statement is palpably false. 

Kant continues his argument as follows: “I first take the 
number 7, and taking the intuition of the fingers of my hand, 
in order to form with it the concept of the 5, I gradually add 
the units, which I before took together, to make up the number 
5, by means of the image of my hand, to the number 7, and I 
thus see the number 12 arising before me.” In the proposition 
7+ 5 = 12, the subject is 7+ 5. Observe that Kant through- 
out is examining or analyzing the subject. He is guided solely 
by the subject in all that he does and says. The words, “I take 
the number 7,” mean “I observe the symbol 7” (or “ what the 
symbol 7 signifies”). The words, “ taking the intuition of the 
fingers of my h.nd,” mean “ observing the fingers of my hand.” 
Now why did“Kant take only five fingers, unless he was guided 
by the symbél 5 in the subject of the proposition? And why 
did he confife himself to the symbol 5% If it was necessary to 
look at hi. fingers in the case of the symbol 5, it was just as 
necessary to look at more of them in the case of the symbol 7. 
“T gradually add the units . . . to the number 7.” The only 
units he has mentioned are the fingers of his hand. Hence, his 
sentence ought to read: “I gradually add the fingers of my 
hand to the number‘or symbol 7.” “ And I thus see the num- 
ber 12 arising befo#e me.” No: he does not see the number or 
symbol 12 arising fore him. What he sees arising before him 
is the symbol 7 and the fingers of his hand. On his account of 
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it, the proposition should not read “7-+5—12”; it should 
read “7 -+5—7-+ the fingers of Kant’s hand,” or “7+ 5 
= 7 + these five units.” Kant may examine and manipulate 
the subject 7-+ 5 as long as he pleases, and he may call to 
his aid every intuition imaginable; he will never learn by this 
means that 12 is the correct symbol to put in the predicate of 
the proposition. He can only know this from his previous 
acquaintance with the symbol 12 and from his previous knowl- 
edge that men have decreed that this symbol shall stand for so 
many units and no more. 

It is true that men often use fingers or pebbles when doing a 
sum in arithmetic. This is merely an aid to concentration. 
But what they are concentrating on is units in general, not the 
particular units which are the fingers or the pebbles. Other- 
wise the result would not be a proposition of universal appli- 
cation; it would not be “7-+5—12,” but “This 7 + this 
5 =this 12” or “These 7 units + these 5 units—= these 12 
units.”” Most of us are doubtless familiar with the story of the 
little boy who was undergoing an examination in arithmetic. 
The examiner asked him: “ Robert, supposing you had one 
watermelon, and your uncle gave you two more, how many 
watermelons would you have?” The little boy replied: ‘“ Oh, 
we haven’t got as far as watermelons; we’ve only got as far as 
potatoes.” Obviously Robert had not been learning arithmetic. 

What we have to determine in arithmetic practically amounts 
to this: Given our acquaintance with the various numerical 
symbols and with such signs of operation as +, —, X, —-, what 
is the correct symbol to replace the several symbols which are 
connected by any of these signs? For example, 19 + 42 + 67 
+93 —what? In order to determine the correct symbol, the 
only expedient at our disposal is to examine the signification of 
the several symbols in their relation to the sign or signs by 
which they are connected. But in doing this we are analyzing 
the subject. 
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We ought to allude here to a passage in Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge by Professor H. A. Prichard. This work is a criti- 
cism of the whole theory of Kant, and the criticism is in gen- 
eral so excellent that one is surprised to find the author putting 
forth such statements as the following: “ Kant is obviously 
right in vindicating the synthetical character of mathematical 
judgments. In the arithmetical judgment 7+ 512 the 
thought of certain units as a group of twelve is no mere repeti- 
tion of the thought of them as a group of five added to a group 
of seven. Though the same units are referred to, they are 
regarded differently. Thus the thought of them as twelve 
means either that we think of them as formed by adding one 
unit to a group of eleven, or that we think of them as formed 
by adding two units to a group of ten, and so on. And the 
assertion is that the same units, which can be grouped in one 
way, can also be grouped in another” (pp. 6-7). 

Unless we suppose that Professor Prichard entertains the 
view that an analytical judgment does not increase our knowl- 
edge, it is difficult to understand why he set down the fore- 
going lines. What interpretation can be put upon the words, 
“no mere repetition,” except that the predicate of an analytical 
proposition is here considered to express something which was 
known to belong to the subject before the judgment was made ? 
We have touched upon this point in a previous paragraph. It 
is not correct to say that “though the same units are referred 
to, they are regarded differently.” They are not regarded dif- 
ferently; they are merely symbolized differently. Again, the 
following comment is inaccurate: “The assertion is that the 
same units which can be grouped in one way, can also be 
grouped in another.” It would be closer to the mark to say: 
“ The assertion is that the same units which can be symbolized 
in one way, can also be symbolized in another.” We do not 
group units when we are engaged upon a sum in arithmetic, 
nor are the units grouped for us. We group the symbols, or 
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some of them, but not the units for which the symbo)s stand. 
The symbol 12 does not signify a group of units. It signifies 
certain units, whether they be gathered into a group or scat- 
tered over all creation. But the essential point of the whole dis- 
cussion is this: What is it that decides for us that 12 is the 
symbol we ought to put in the predicate of the proposition ? 
Certainly Kant has not proved that the deciding factor is any- 
thing besides the subject. However, that the passage we have 
quoted from Professor Prichard is the result of the particular 
interpretation he has put upon the term “ analytical judg- 
ment,” and that he is, after all, in substantial agreement with 
the contention of this paper, would seem to be brought out by 
the following statement: “ The essential distinction [between 
‘ Three-sided figures, as such, are three-angled’ and ‘ This man 
is tall’] is that in the universal judgment the predicate term is 
apprehended to belong to the subject through our insight that 
it is necessitated by the nature of the subject term” (pp. 
157-8). So far as we can see, this is only another way of say- 
ing that an analysis of the subject is our justification for attach- 
ing the predicate to it. 

One further remark is suggested by Kant’s example, and it is 
one which has a bearing on the so-called Logic of Relatives. In 
the proposition 7 + 5 = 12, 12 is only part of the predicate; 
the other part is bound up with the sign of equality. If we call 
7 +5 a complex symbol, there is an immense class of complex 
symbols which are equal to 12; for example, 15—3— 12, 
48412, 6 (83—1) —12, and so on. Without the sign 
of equality, the proposition could be written in this way: 
“7 + 5 is a member of the class of complex symbols which are 
equal to 12.” 

* * * * 


We may perhaps be permitted to add a paragraph which has 


no direct connection with the foregoing paper. We should like 
to propound a problem which is suggested by the theory of Kant. 
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It has probably occurred to other readers of the Critique, but 
we have never seen the solution to it. It may be that the prob- 
lem arises from a misunderstanding on our part as to Kant’s 
meaning. If this is shown to be the case, we shall be very glad 
to acknowledge it. Anyhow, so far as we understand Kant’s 
meaning, this is what he teaches: (1) That we do not know 
anything about the things in themselves; (2) That our knowl- 
edge is limited to phenomena; (3) That there cannot be a phe- 
nomenon unless the mind has had a hand in fashioning it; 
(4) That the mind fashions the phenomenon by means of a 
subjective form which has its birth-place and residence in the 
mind. Well, then, how about the mind? Is it a thing in itself 
or is it a phenomenon? On the theory of Kant, it cannot be a 
thing in itself, because Kant professes to know a great deal 
about it. Therefore, it is a phenomenon. Our problem is this: 
Where did the subjective form reside which fashioned the mind 
itself into a phenomenon ? 
Joun J. Toouey. 
Georgetown University. 
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La filosofia di Giambattista Vico. Saggi. By Emitio CHIOCCHETTI. 
Milano: Societa editrice Vita e pensiero, 1935. Pp. 198. 


With this book Emilio Chiocchetti sends a bomb of a certain explosive 
power into his opponents’ camp, if we judge by the tone with which his 
idealistic adversaries answer him in the person of their most accredited 
spokesman, Benedetto Croce, whose article in the March number of the 
Critica is a vigorous counterblast. Chiocchetti’s intention has been to 
present faithfully Vico’s philosophic ideas and to vindicate his thought, 
against Gentile and especially against Croce, to the Platonic Christian 
tradition. 

Neither pantheism nor semi-pantheism, neither monism nor immanence, 
but the clear and resolute affirmation of a natural reality transcending 
mind, of an object transcending the subject, of a divine personal reality, 
of a Providence transcending the Universe, we find in the works of G. B. 
Vico: theism and dualism. Therefore he is not a precursor of Kant or 
Hegel, except in the sense that every philosophy posits certain problems 
or utters exigencies which later philosophies are called upon to solve or to 
satisfy, given the continuity of speculative thought... Vico is a Christian 
and Catholic thinker. Not only has he energetically asserted the harmony 
of his doctrines with Catholic faith, but from the Catholic doctrine he has 
drawn the spirit and the letter of most of his theories and his aversion to 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, accused by him of substituting fatalism and 
necessity for Providence and free-will, and of being therefore incapable of 
founding a philosophy satisfying to the reason of mankind. (pp. 97-98) 


Chiocchetti resumes the lines of Vichian interpretation set down by 
Tommaseo, Rosmini, Gioberti, and codified in the volume commemorat- 
ing the second centenary of the publication of the Scienza Nuova, issued 
in 1926 by the Catholic University of Milan. The volume of Chiocchetti 
contains five essays with an introduction and a conclusion. These essays 
bear the titles: Fundamental epistemologic and metaphysical ideas; 
Aesthetics; Religion and morals; Law and the State; The doctrine of 
recurrences. 

I will choose Chiocchetti’s fifth essay for consideration since one of 
the most difficult points in Vico’s system is his doctrine of recurrences, 
ricorsi. This doctrine is both the pierre de touche and the pierre 
@achoppement of his critics. One essential feature seems to have 
escaped the attention of Father Chiocchetti; the word ricorso has a dual 
connotation, meaning both “recurrence” and “appeal.” “ Welt- 
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geschichte als Weltgericht ”; this formula of Ranke’s renders plastically 
the vibrations of juridical meaning irradiating from the word ricorso, 
which apparently contains only historical categories. 

This distinction is important. If one keeps it clearly in mind, it is 
easy to realize that the validity of the hackneyed comparison between 
Polybius’ theory of the periodical return of political forms, and the 
Vichian ricorso does not bear examination; not merely because, as 
Father Chiocchetti states, “ Polybius’ doctrine of the periodical return 
refers only to governmental forms, whereas the ricorsi of Vico, uniform 
among all nations, invest the whole of social life, of societal forms,” 
but because the judicial-religious, the weltgerichtlich, element is absent 
in Polybius. In Vico it is as if the generations summoned by Providence 
to enact the drama of life on the stage of history (res tua agitur) were 
given, by God, a new chance to substantiate the legitimacy of their 
claim of playing it better than their forbears; a new opportunity to 
prove that they can attain a higher degree of worth in the domains of 
religion and art, science and language, ethics, economy, and law. 

Looked at from the juridical viewpoint, the concept ricorso bares its 
twofold semantic content; it means both repetition and new beginning. 
This illumines from an unsuspected angle the mutual relations, in 
Vico, between the concept of Progress and that of ricorso; and clears 
away the antithesis between progressional dynamism and the pietine- 
ment sur place of ricorso. It was impossible to solve this antithesis 
as long as ricorso was taken to mean only return, recurrence. But Vico 
inserts Leibnitzian continuity in the very core of reality. 

Father Chiocchetti misstates the matter when he says: “ Vico gives 
us only one example of his ricorsi: that of the recurrence of primitive 
barbarism in the barbarie ritornata, followed by the tempi umani.” (p. 
178) Open Vico and in the Scienza Nuova, Book V., chapter II, you 
will find: 

Only in Europe—because sciences are cultivated there—are to be found a 
great number of democratic republics, which are absent in the other parts 
of the world. Besides, through the recurrence (ricorso) of the same public 
utilities and necessities, the form of the Aetolian and Achaean republics 
has been revived in Europe; and just as these were set up by the Greeks 
because of the necessity of defending themselves against the surpassing 
power of the Romans, thus the Swiss Cantons and the United Provinces, 
or States, of Holland have set up, by federation of several free democratic 
cities, two aristocratic polities (due aristocrazie), in which they are united 
in perpetual alliance of peace and war. Likewise the body of the Germanic 
- empire is a system of many free cities and of sovereign princes, headed by 
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an Emperor, and in matters pertaining to the constitution (lo stato) of 
the Empire, it is governed aristocratically. I must remark, at this point, 
that sovereign powers, uniting in federations (leghe) either perpetual or 
temporary, form aristocratic polities into which steal the anxious sus- 
picions peculiar to aristocracies.... Therefore, this being the final form 
of civilized political states (i.e. the federative form) since it is impossible 
to imagine a super-state, superior to such aristocracies, this final form 
must have been the first. And it has been demonstrated with many proofs 
in the present work (Scienza Nuova) that the first political form was an 
aristocracy of patriarchs, sovereign kings of their families, united in a 
caste ruling over the first cities; since it is the nature of principles that 
all things begin with them and in them terminate.* 

If Father Chiocchetti had meditated on this passage he would not 
have committed the mistake of thinking that, according to Vico, “i 
governi incominciano con l’uno, con le monarchie familiari, di poi 
passano ai pochi con laristocrazie eroiche . . . finalmente ritornano 
all’uno.” (p. 167)? For Vico, instead, the monarchie familiari are, 
so to speak, a purely sociological, pre-political stage; political life 
begins with the aristocrazie eroiche naturally intermixed with imperi 
famigliari sovrani. To assert, as Chiocchetti does, that political life 
begins with the monarchie famigliari is to confuse the sociological with 
the political. The whole polemic between Vico and Bodin, in which 
Vico attacks Bodin with such contemptuous violence for having asserted 
that political morphology began with monarchy, would become absurd 
if one granted Father Chiocchetti’s statement. 

A second mistake which Father Chiocchetti has made is that of 
asserting that, for Vico, the monarchy is the final political form, the 
aboutissement of the whole process. From the passage quoted above 
it is clear that the federative form of international organization is seen 
as the ultimate stage. But with the attainment of a European organi- 
zation based on a system of federated aristocratic polities the whole 
drama begins anew (ricorso) ; only, this time, not within the frame of 
a limited national life, but on a real Weltbiihne. 

We are totally in agreement with Chiocchetti when he espouses the 


belief that: 


1 This quotation is taken from Luigi Salvatorelli, Le pia belle pagine di 
G. B. Vico (Milano, Treves, 1926), pp. 163-64. 

* “Le citta (the primitive cities) ne dovettero nascere repubbliche aristo- 
cratiche naturalmente mescolate d’imperi famigliari sovrani.” (Scienza 
Nuova, giusta l’edizione del 1744, a cura di F. Nicolini, Bari, Laterza, 
1928, Vol. II, p. 106, par. 1005.) 
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It is one of the most serious mistakes committed in the history of phi- 
losophy to attribute to Vico the opinion of a cyclical progress of history. 
Cyclical progress involves a mechanic recurrence of the course, a fatal and 
periodic re-presentation of successive historical situations, the figuration 
of human history as the circumference of this circle, as the closed line 
returning to its starting point. In this fatal succession of recurrence of 
events history appears, in its development, hopeless. But such a con- 
ception is not, by all means, that of Vico. 


Why did Chiocchetti not perceive then, that in stating that the 
ultimate form is the monarchy (the national monarchy, the monar- 
chical form ruling a nation), he was exactly bringing the line back to 
its starting point? With the establishment of an aristocratic federa- 
tion of European polities the world is only being born. He is quite 
right in thinking that “il ripercorso del corso” can and must be con- 
ceived only as different from a uniform march, but continuously en- 
riched by its self-growth. 

We share the opinion of Chiocchetti that Vico did not misunderstand 
the value, for the single individual and for the collectivity, of the 
message of Christ and of Christian life, especially during the Middle 
Ages. 

Ferrari writes that the importance of that Christian religion with which 
mankind has traversed the crisis of ancient society in disintegration escapes 
Vico. He deplores Vico’s obstinacy in seeing in Europe only the repetition 
of the old, his attempt at lowering the worth of Christianity through 
parallelling it with the mythology of the ancients. Cantoni also states 
that the great revolution introduced by Christianity totally escapes Vico’s 
knowledge. 

Decidedly no; in the description, which Vico gives of the Middle Ages, 
Christianity comes out greater from the struggle with barbarism. (p. 194) 


We must read Vico as Machiavelli read his classics, sensatamente, 
and not allow ourselves to be thrown off our tracks by certain apparent 
ambiguities. Notice the stress which Vico places on the power of the 
Latin and Greek languages for binding together, respectively, the 
European nations and the populations of the Byzantine Empire during 
the Middle Ages. ; 

La Providenza rimenando i tempi divini del primo mondo delle nazioni, 
dispose che almeno le religioni con la lingua della chiesa latina (e lo stesso 


per le stesse cagioni prowide all’ Oriente con la Greca) tenesse gli uomini 
dell’ Occidente in societa. 


Chiocchetti interposes an “ obscurum est, non legitur,” when he comes 
across a passage like this: 
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The first Christian kings of the Middle Ages founded armed religions, with 
which they re-established in their kingdoms Christian Catholic religions 
against Arians, Saracens, and a great number of other infidels. 


Chiocchetti’s comment is: “Founded? Who can guess what Vico 
means by ‘founded’?” By stating that the Christian kings of the 
Middle Ages founded armed religions Vico simply means that they 
founded religious military orders, not systems of faith and worship.® 

* Probably the source of Vico’s statement is in a passage of the Idea de 
un principe politico-cristiano by Diego de Saavedra Fajardo, which reads 
thus: “ Ningunos alquimistas mayores que los principes, pues dan valor a 
las cosas que no le tienen, solamente con proponellas por premio de la 
virtud. Inventaron los romanos las coronas murales, civicas y navales, 
para que fuesen insignias gloriosas de las hazanas; en que tuvieron por 
tesorera a la misma naturaleza, que les daba la grama, las palmas y el 
laurel, con que sin costa las compusiesen. No bastarian los erarios a pre- 
miar servicios si no se hubiese hallado esta invencion politica de las 
coronas, las cuales, dadas en senal del valor, se estimaban mas que la plata 
y el oro, ofreciendose los soldados por merecellas a los trabaios y peligros. 
Con el mismo intento los reyes de Espana fundaron las religiones militares, 
cuyos habitos no solamente senalasen la nobleza, sino tambien la virtud.” 
(Biblioteca de autores espanoles, tomo vigesimoquinto, Obras de Don Diego 
de Saavedra Fajardo, p. 63.) 

E110 GIANTURCO. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By Grorce H. 
Meap. Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
xxxvii + 519. 


This is the second book of a three-volume series giving the philo- 
sophical thought of the late Professor George H. Mead as gathered from 
the stenographic reports of students. The present volume deals mainly, 
as its title indicates, with currents of thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The chapter topics include Kant and the Romantic Philosophers, 
Evolution and the Industrial Revolution, Karl Marx, Mechanism, 
Modern Science, Bergson, Realism and Pragmatism, etc. 

The volume is, however, more than a history of philosophical thought. 
It is first of all a monument of appreciation, a record of the filial 
devotion of former students to an undoubtedly stimulating teacher. It 
is, moreover, a record of the thought of a particular man and partly 
of a school of thought of which he was an outstanding example, some- 
times called “the Chicago school.” Finally, then, it is also an appraisal 
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of human thought, a history of nineteenth century philosophy. The ~ 
space of a single book review will hardly allow one to do justice to these 
different angles from which the volume must be judged. 

There was an initial difficulty in editing a book from the steno- 
graphic notes of students. But the task has been well-done, and the 
book is most readable. Various limitations and omissions, which the 
author might have supplied in the process of reworking for publication, 
have been mentioned in the Introduction of the editor. There are not 
a few instances of over-simplication or what might be called school- 
room emphasis, which must of course be taken with a grain of salt; 
as, e.g., the definition of the ancient Greek “ dialectic” as simply “a 
process of discussion, conversation in which the ancient Sophist sought 
to entrap his opponent in a contradiction.” Other touches are both 
more harmless and more delightful, such as the suggestion to apply 
symbolic logic in the arrangement of guests at a dinner. 

The personality showing through these lectures is that of a most 
sincere and industrious teacher, vital and stimulating in his thought, 
with a mind of wide range and synthetic grasp. It lies in the nature 
of the work that there is at times some difficulty in distinguishing 
between Mead’s own views and those of the man he is speaking 
about. An outstanding attitude of the author, as of the school he has 
represented, is the dogmatic assumption that progress is necessarily a 
constant turning away farther and farther from the past in its entirety. 
All the past is in so far forth wrong, and any attempt to gain inspira- 
tion from the past is repudiated. One of the favorite phrases of the 
author is that of a man’s supposed attempt to “turn the clock back.” 
Not only the past to be constantly reacted against, but the very past is 
to be changed and transformed as one present succeeds another in the 
march of time. This is formulated into a primary principle of history, 
which, in the mind of the present reviewer, justifies the accusation of 
arbitrary subjectivism so often levelled at some phases of the school of 
thought of which Mead was an outstanding leader. Since the principle 
is fundamental for an evaluation of the book as a history of philosophic 
thought, it deserves more than mere mention here. 

Mead’s notion of the past is so important that it receives special 
emphasis in the editor’s Introduction. There it is stated as follows: 
“History exists only to the extent that individuals put themselves 
back into the past; this being the case, there is no alternative to the 
conclusion that the past as an object of historical study differs from 
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age to age (p. xxxl, italics mine). Mead himself expresses it as fol- 
lows: “... we get different accounts. This is particularly true when 
we look at what took place in the past from the point of view of two 
succeeding generations. We find that each generation has a different 
history, that it is a part of the apparatus of each generation to recon- 
struct its history. A different Caesar crosses the Rubicon not only with 
each author but with each generation. That is, as we look back over 
the past, it is a different past” (p. 116). And this constant change is 
due to the scientific method of our day: “ But the scientific method 
goes on. And the continued reconstructions of the world go on—recon- 
_ structions not only of the future but of the past. The history which we 

study is not the history of a few years ago. We cannot say that events 
remain the same. We are continually reconstructing the world from 
our own standpoint. And that reconstruction holds just as really with 
the so-called ‘irrevocable’ past as with reference to a future. The 
past is just as uncertain as the future is. We do not know what the 
Caesar or the Charlemagne of the next century will be” (p. 417). 
All of this might be very puzzling at first reading, or lead one to take the 
quibble on words too seriously. Elsewhere the author states: “ There 
are different worlds in the experience of different individuals. .. . 
It is our thought, our perception, which determines the world in which 
we live, so that the world of each is in some sense different from that 
of the others, and yet it is identical. It is the same world; it must be 
the same world. There would be no meaning to our conversation, no 
coherence in our own thought in regard to the world about which we 
are all of us conversing, if it were not the same” (pp. 141-142). Why 
not apply the same approach to “the past”? 

The attitude that history changes from generation to generation may 
become an excuse for passing any kind of historical judgment. And 
that brings us to what we deem the weakest point in Mead’s book, and 
the most unscientific as well—his judgment of the Middle Ages which 
he cannot leave alone. Although the Middle Ages covered a much longer 
space than the time from the Renaissance till now, they are practically 
lumped together as a single unitary thing, as if no change from genera- 
tion to generation had occurred in them. Mead’s view of medieval 
thought sounds like that of a Renaissance antagonist who in his con- 
demnations makes short shrift of the wealth of ideas and life and the 
remarkable variety of these during the many centuries of medievalism. 
Mead is here moreover unfaithful to his own principle and the scientific 
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study of recent generations on the Middle Ages seems to be quite 
unknown to him. 

To the reviewer it has always been a source of immense curiosity, to 
know whence men like Mead derive their “knowledge” of the Middle 
Ages. In the present volume only two works are referred to as typical 
pictures of medieval thought, Goethe’s Faust and Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen. Throughout we have a confusion between phijosophy and 
theology, quite contrary to the best medieval thought, and it results in 
statements like the following: “ During the medieval period philosophy 
expressed the attitude of the authoritative church, with its affirmation 
of divine inspiration; and hence it was able to speak for science. But 
with the appearance of experimental science you have an authority 
which is different from that of philosophy” (p. 481). Yet even 
Aquinas used the argument “ut per experimentum patet ”, in which he 
was but a very humble disciple of the greater Albert. Mead tells us, 
the entire medieval world was “shot through with what we might call 
‘magic’” (3-4). This might pass as an exaggeration were it not for 
the implication that in our ‘ scientific’ day men are free from all such 
things. Still we witness for the first time in history an international 
association of fortune tellers, the nation-wide extensive racket of 
astrology, long lists of superstitions prevalent on our college campuses, 
in regard to which the thesis could be defended effectively that all these 
have increased in proportion as the Christian religion has waned in 
our day. 

There is repeated mention of the “ divine right of kings ”—a typical 
Renaissance product—as being the characteristic thought of the Middle 
Ages. Nothing is further from the truth, as the merest glance into the 
volumes of the Carlyles on “ Medieval Political Theory in the West” 
could have taught. The mention of Abelard as a conceptualist might 
be excusable in one not keeping up with the medieval research of the 
twentieth century. But not so the projection backwards of Locke’s 
interpretation of the primary and secondary qualities, for which there 
is no warrant, except perhaps in the above-enunciated principle of 
writing history backwards. 

The supposed medieval idea of the fixity of all institutions is given 
ample emphasis. “ The institutions of the family and of the state them- 
selves came from God. He established them and all other institutions. . . . 
This will [of God] is arbitrary” (p.11). Again: “In the mind of 
the medieval period the state derived its authority from the church and 
from God through the church. The transcendent character of the divine 
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purpose also carried with it the necessarily arbitrary character of the 
institution as such. Men could not determine what the authority of the 
institution should be from its function in the community” (p. 12). 
Similarly we read about the revolutionary thought of the eighteenth 
century: “The latter undertook to find in the rational nature of man 
the authority for institutions, as over against the arbitrary authority 
which belogged to the medieval conception of the institution—whether 
of the church, the state, the school, or the family ” (p. 65). Yet Thomas 
Aquinas could say even in regard to the moral good, that it is not suffi- 
cient to say an action offends God, for we do not offend God except by 
doing what is contrary to our own good; and the proximate norm of 
human actions for him was man’s rational nature. In all these instances 
as well as others the views attributed to the Middle Ages are not only 
different from the real medieval thought but quite contrary. Mead’s 
presentations of nineteenth-century thought are quite superior to the 
above in judgment and vitality, but unfortunately he insists on inter- 
spersing them with his gross distortions of medieval thought. 

Other debatable questions arise, such as, whether every cause must 
necessarily also be an effect, whether efficient causality must exclude final 
causes, or the non sequitur in the view that the world developed “ simply 
by chance ” since other possibilities existed in the evolution of the world 
besides the one actually realized. 

There is, again, the usual anti-metaphysical bias: “He was by no 
means free from metaphysical taint” and, theology is “the sphere of 
magic”. We read that “from the scientific standpoint there is no 
difference between life and death—simply a shifting of energies” 
(p. 157). But we are also told very properly that “ the scientist’s use 
of the mechanical explanation does not carry any dogma with it. He is 
entirely justified in making a postulate that he can give such a statement 
without being involved in assuming that there is no meaning in the 
world beyond this mechanical statement of it. His attitude does not 
carry that assumption. It leaves the whole question open” (pp. 272-3). 
Here Mead stands head and shoulder above many of his contemporaries. 
Nor is science in conflict with human freedom; on the contrary “ the 
more necessary the statement of natural sciences can be made, the 
greater freedom man has in reconstructing, in bringing about changes 
in his environment” (p. 250). There is here no weak bolstering up of 
human freedom on the dubious support of modern scientific indeter- 
minism. And here is a statement in the best medieval spirit: “ It seems 
as if the world which lies beyond our actual experience will continue to 
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be just the sort of ordered world we live in, and we hope a better one. 
These are the postulates of our conduct” (p. 117). That is simon-pure 
scholasticism and common sense! 

Our knowledge and our thinking must then go beyond the reach of 
science and its method; but how and where it can do so, are nowhere 
mentioned. This is the perennial defect of instrumentalism: “ What 
selection, and its development into reflective thought, gives us the tools 
we need, the instruments we need to keep up our process of living in the 
largest sense. Knowledge is a process of getting the tools, the instru- 
ments” (p. 351). Inevitably further questions arise: Instruments for 
what? What is “the process of living in the largest sense”? “You 
want a society that is going ahead, not a fixed order, as the religious 
solution would have it. You want a society that is progressing... . 
We are on the way, but we do not know where. And yet we have to get 
some method of charting our progress. We do not know where the 
progress is supposed to terminate, where it is going. This is a seem- 
ingly insoluble problem ” (p. 363). 

There is in this book something of the narrowness, the bias and the 
dogmatism of the school of thought it represents, but there is also more. 
Unlike some other prominent older instrumentalists, Mead definitely 
points the way to something more than the circumscribed field of the 
instrumental method, which has been so complacently accepted by some 
as the be-all of worthwhile things. 

Mead is intellectually honest and he is stimulating. The present book, 
together with the others of the series, should be an inspiration for his 
disciples to go beyond him in the manner he himself points out—surely 
a consummation devoutly wished by Mead himself. It should prove 
stimulating also to the new scholastics, who need to search their minds 
and hearts as much as any philosophers, and who need to do it precisely 
by contacts such as the work of Mead will supply. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. Viner MIcHEL 


Le Corps Mystique du Christ. Etudes de Théologie Historique par 
Emme Merscu. (Préface de J. Lebreton.) 2 vols. Seconde 
Edition: Corrigée et considérablement augmentée. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer et Cie, 1936. Vol. I, pp. xliii + 551; Vol. II, pp. 498. 


This second edition of Fr. Mersch’s unique study on the historical 
development of the Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, though it 
appears but three years after the publication of the first edition, is much 
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more than a mere reprint. The new edition adds 109 pages of text of 
which eight are bibliography, and nineteen are index. The additions, 
made especially to the first volume, concern the individual trend of the 
teaching of the Gospels, the application in the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the final resurrection of the members of Christ, and the teachings of 
recent Popes. Frequently phrases have been added and sentences recast 
towards a clearer expression of the thought. 

In spite of the author’s humble warning that the work is by no means 
exhaustive Le Corps Mystique du Christ is beyond all doubt a splendid 
example of what a work in positive theology should be. In the first 
volume, which is divided into two parts, the development of the doctrine 
is traced through the inspired Scriptures and the writings of the Greek 
Church. The second volume is concerned with the Western Tradition 
and the more modern coutributions. 

From the writings of the New Testament are taken the living words 
of Christ, the Head of the Mystical Body, forceful and full of love, and 
the teachings of Saint Paul, numerous and overflowing with meaning. 
Irenaeus, John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria and Augustine are only 
outstanding in the long list of early Fathers who directly or indirectly 
contribute to the gradual blossoming forth of the basic truths already 
contained in the Gospels. Then come the more precise explanations of 
pre-Scholastic and Scholastic theologians, the findings of more recent 
writers, and the modern attitude toward the doctrine as expressed in 
the official declarations of the Sovereign Pontiffs such as the Mise- 
rentissimus Redemptor. 

Throughout the work the attitude of the author is one of historical 
criticism. A great part of the two volumes is taken up with actual 
quotations from the various writers considered. Notable is the fact 
that the quotations are all translated into the vernacular, for the facility 
of the reader, even where the original Greek or Latin text is also given 
in a note for purposes of exactness and comparison. Explanations and 
extra references in the form of footnotes are very frequent. The author 
is ever intent on showing clearly what the writers on the Mystical Body 
have thought on the subject, not on inserting his own ideas. The second 
volume contains a short chapter (pp. 369-377) of the author’s own con- 
clusions from the evidence presented, with an indication of the direction 
that future research on the subject would take. We could well wish 
that this chapter were longer and sincerely hope that the author will, 
as he here indicates, carry his own work farther in a later book. Most 
interesting among the appendices is the fifth, in which the attitude of 
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Luther and Calvin towards the Doctrine of the Mystical Body is treated. 
The second volume ends with sixty pages of indices, comprising the 
scriptural quotations referred to in the work, a table of authors, and 
one of subjects, both alphabetical, and a list of divergences between the 
first and second editions. Le Corps Mystique du Christ is indeed a 
complete and scholarly work, a valuable contribution to positive 
theology in general and to the study of the Mystical Body in particular. 

Although the book is first and foremost a study of the historical 
sources, the author’s style is anything but plain. In fact, when Fr. 
Mersch comes into an engrossing explanation of a particular text and 
its implications he sometimes uses phrases and expressions so involved 
that reading becomes rather difficult for any but those of his own 
tongue. Happily, even this drawback to the usefulness of the work for 
American readers is to be removed, for Fr. John Kelly, 8.J., of St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas, is now engaged on an English translation of 
the new edition of Le Corps Mystique du Christ. 

A word must be said about Fr. Mersch’s attitude toward his subject. 
There is evident in his treatment of the sources the mind of the true 
historian approaching his subject with sympathetic consideration, seeing 
what the writer in question means, rather than what he says, realizing 
that the expression of the writer is of necessity highly colored by his 
personality, shaped as it is by the particular circumstances of the time 
in which he lived. Indeed, Fr. Mersch insists upon the fact that in a 
great majority of cases, especially where there is question of the writ- 
ings of the ancient Fathers, the Doctrine of the Mystical Body is not 
treated ex professo, but rather is considered as a well known and uni- 
versally accepted background and explanation of definite doctrines in 
controversy. The doctrine is displayed in these writings as the basis of 
the hierarchical constitution of the Church, the inescapable answer to 
heretics, the final solution of many a modern problem. Nor is there 
any attempt to draw from the texts what is not there. In many cases 
it is freely admitted that the contributions of the individual writers are 
scanty, obscure, vague, unsatisfying. Throughout Fr. Mersch is most 
human in his consideration of those same writers, showing how in their 
hands, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the doctrine which was 
expressed in its essential totality in the Gospels and in the Epistles of 
St. Paul gradually took on the various details that go to complete it, 
like the finer shading touches of the artist’s brush on the unfinished 
picture. Always is he aware of the influence of God, the author of 
the Mystery, in its development through the efforts of men, without for 
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that reason becoming oblivious of the necessarily active human element 
in that same development. The treatment is complete, bringing out as 
it does not only that aspect of it which is the continual life of Christ 
in the Church through the ages, but emphasizing as well the fact that 
in the Mystical Body the individual members, the faithful, are raised 
to a higher life that makes them active participators and integral por- 
tions of that same Mystical Body of which Christ is the head, the source 
of life and perfection in each and all of the members. Fr. Mersch has 
produced in practice a fine example of that sympathetic though none 
the less critical method of treatment which some modern philosophers 
today are pointing out as essential to the true historian. 

It seems that a knowledge of the matter contained in Le Corps 
Mystique du Christ would give the modern Catholic philosopher a ready 
answer, on one point at least, to those who object to the Catholic 
religion and philosophy as too simple, too much adapted to the unedu- 
cated man, unworthy of the consideration of the real thinker. Where 
in all philosophy is there a mystery equal to this mystery of the mystical 
union of Christ with His faithful? Sincere non-Catholic thinkers, 
making use of reason alone, sometimes come to astounding conclusions, 
such as the statement found in a recent non-Catholic book that the 
essence of religion is union. Could this be the idea of the Mystical 
Body arrived at by reason alone? After all, as Etienne Gilson puts it, 
Catholic or Christian Philosophy is “every philosophy which while 
keeping the two orders of reason and faith formally distinct, never- 
theless considers the Christian Revelation to be an indispensable 
auxiliary to reason.” The Catholic philosopher would do well perhaps 
to ask himself whether he has not been too eager to divorce himself 
from revelation in his pursuit of pure reason, and whether the faith- 
reason combination would not be the most effective means of all to bring 
to membership in the Mystical Body of Christ those who are not of 
His fold. 


St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 


CuristT1an L. Bonnet. 


Roland von Cremona O. P. und die Anfinge der Scholastik im Prediger- 
orden: Ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der dlteren Dominikaner. 
Von Epurem Vechta i. O., 1936. Albertus-Magnus- 
Verlag der Dominikaner. Pp. xv + 224. 


The bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris possesses, under number 795, a 
manuscript entitled: Quaestiones Magistri Rolandi super 4 libros sen- 
tentiarwm, which is the subject of Filthaut’s study. The author presents 
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the results of his scholarly and comprehensive research in five chapters 
dealing with: the identity and life of Roland, the character and con- 
dition of the manuscript, the sources used by Roland, the content of his 
philosophy and theology. Besides the usual index, there is an appendix 
with a detailed table of contents for the manuscript. 

External and internal evidence reveal as the author of the manuscript 
(which is not an autograph) Roland of Cremona, the first Dominican 
friar to hold a chair of theology in the University of Paris. He was 
born in the last quarter of the twelfth century and enjoyed, at the time 
of his entrance into the Dominican Order (1219), the reputation of a 
great scholar in Bologna. He was then probably a minor cleric or a 
layman. As to the question whether he belonged to the liberal arts or 
the medical faculty, Filthaut decides for the former. Roland seems to 
have studied theology at St. James’ in Paris. One year after assuming 
his professorship at the Sorbonne (1229) he was transferred to Toulouse 
where able and courageous men were needed against the Albigenses. 
From 1233 on his life seems to have been spent largely in the service 
of the Inquisition. He died probably in 1259. 

Roland was an aggressive personality. He is one of the first to depart 
from the Augustinian tradition in favor of Aristotle. In fact, he sur- 
passes all his predecessors and contemporaries by his wide knowledge 
and extensive use of the new Aristotle, a distinction which has been 
claimed until now for Alexander of Hales. Roland is the first to call 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Liber de causis by that name. While he did not 
recognize the true character of this work he was able to do so in other 
cases of books attributed to wrong authors. In view of his sufficient 
acquaintance with the Jewish and Arabic philosophers, it is surprising 
that there should be no reference to Averroes in Roland’s work. Several 
theological views original with Roland were later formulated with 
greater precision and have remained accepted doctrine. 

The title of the manuscript might suggest a mere commentary on the 
Sentences. However, Roland’s work was intended as and deserves the 
name of Summa, under which name it is mentioned by writers of the 
thirteenth century. Its imperfections of content and organization are 
due to the shortness of time which Roland could devote to its develop- 
ment, namely, during his brief career as a teacher in Paris and Toulouse. 
Filthaut’s study is a valuable contribution toward a better under- 
standing of the formative years of Scholasticism in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

T. A. Rarruze. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Penna. 
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Philosophy of Our Uncertainties. By Gustav E. MUELLER. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. xii +- 336. 


The thesis which G. E. Mueller presents, more dogmatically than 
either rationally or empirically, is the contradictory or dialectical nature 
of reality. To understand that reality and to embrace and affirm its 
inherent contradictions and antinomies we have to scrutinize its meta- 
physical structure. And it is refreshing and consoling to hear a voice 
exclaiming in our philosophical wilderness: “... the heart of phi- 
losophy has always been and essentially has to be metaphysics... . 
Genuine and vital philosophy lives only through interest in the ultimate 
and universal nature of reality as a whole.” (p. 4) The author then 
proceeds in his examination of what he calls the “six worlds” of the 
metaphysical universe: the world of practical common sense, the inferred 
world of sciences, the subjective private world, the world of common 
objective values, the world of irreal (?) artistic symbols, and the world 
of God. He impressively demonstrates the fallacies of all one-sided 
philosophical tenets in these different fields, and concludes that “ ulti- 
mately we do not hit upon a single principle but upon a dialectical, 
unsolvable, contradictory unity of opposites.” (p. 16) He designates 
his own point of view as dialectical or critical idealism. Dialectics, then, 
with our author becomes an end rather than a means: “ Dialectic is the 
origin, the method or logic, and the aim as well as the ultimate ground 
of philosophy.” (p. 17) In spite of his earlier refutation of sub- 
jectivism Mueller demands that philosophy be existential, personal and 
“subjective.” Kierkegaard’s and Heidegger’s “existential” sub- 
jectivism is of kindred blood. 

There are excellent observations on the philosophical assumptions, 
presumptions, and presuppositions of science and psychology, in the 
chapter on “ Life and the Sciences.” In the same chapter, however, we 
meet with an analysis of the soul-body relation which reestablishes 
Cartesian dualism in its most rigid form. 

The dialectical premise is, of course, most consequential in the field 
of ethics. The meaning or the good of life consists “in unconditionally 
accepting and in practically enacting what we are.” But what are we? 
Answer: “ We are this dialectical uncertainty; we are this open ques- 
tion.” (p. 125) Dialectical pluralism in metaphysics is then reflected 
in a pluralistic theory of morals which logically would lend itself to a 
Manichaean affirmation of evil as a positive entity and reality. 

In the discussion of politics no distinction is made between the state- 
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absolutism of the totalitarian state and the political philosophy of 
Scholasticism and Catholicism. The term “ traditionalism” which sup- 
posedly covers both philosophies of the state, actually refers to a common 
property of merely accidental and superficial significance. 

Dialectical idealism reveals its limitations most strikingly in the field 
of educational theory and practice. The teacher is required “to accept 
this reality of conflicting principles, of concrete contradictions, of 
limited values” (p. 155), because “man is not in possession of prin- 
ciples of real education, is not in a position of certainty, to dispose over 
his own and his fellow’s destiny.” (p. 154) The amazing conclusion 
that is derived from this presumed state of affairs is not, as one might 
expect, skepticism or escape into an “ élan vital”, but rather the asser- 
tion that “understanding this absolute and dialectical nature of real 
education opens the possibility to reconsider religion in education.” 
(p. 156) And this within a frame of reference which expressly excludes 
free will! The riddle of such happy inconsistency is solved in the two 
final chapters which deal with theology and ontology. It becomes clear 
now that our author’s dialectical dogmatics was suggested to him by his 
Protestant inheritance in general and by the “ dialectical theology ” of 
Karl Barth in particular. The concept of the analogia entis which 
would close the gap and resolve the antinomies, is either not seen and 
known by G. E. Mueller or, if he has seen it, he may have rejected it 
like Karl Barth as part of a theologia naturalis and therefore an inven- 
tion of the Anti-Christ. Mueller realizes that “unity of being in the 
difference of experience is the philosophical problem as such” (p. 230), 
but he does not realize that being cannot be predicated univocally in 
the world of experience nor does he recognize that Bonum diffusivum 
Sut which is represented in the hierarchic gradations of being. Making 
due allowance for these necessary qualifications, G. E. Mueller has suc- 
ceeded in writing a most stimulating volume which will be read with 
profit by the student and lover of the philosophia perennis. 


Stanford University. Frank REINHARDT. 


Fontes vitae S. Catharinae senensis historici cura et studio M. 
Laurent, 0.P. et Francisci Valli. I.—Documenti. 
Florence: G. C. Sansoni (R. Universita di Siena-Cattedra Cate- 
riniana), 1936. Paper. Pp. 69. 


This slender volume containing twenty-four diplomatic documents is 
carefully edited by Pére Laurent with preface, analyses, and notes in 
Italian. The documents have reference to Saint Catherine herself, her 
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family, community, ete. For the most part they had previously been 
edited, but they were so scattered through various collections as to be 
very difficult of access. In most cases the editor was able to consult the 
original or an ancient copy. In a number of instances he has corrected 
the dates given by previous editors. There is a brief bibliography, an 
index of names, and a list of the documents. A bull of Gregory XI in 
favor of Saint Catherine is reproduced in facsimile. The price seems 


unreasonably high. AKZ 


The Catholic University of America. 


Durandi de S. Porciano O.P.: Quaestio de Natura Cognitionis (II 
Sent. [A] D. 3 Q. 5); et Disputatio cum Anonymo Quodam ; necnon 
Determinatio Hervei Natalis O.P. Edited from manuscript by 
JosepH Kocu. Series Scholastica Fasc. VI; General Editors: 
M. Grabmann et Fr. Pelster, 8. J. 


This Fascicule of the growing Opuscula et Textus series is now pub- 
lished in a new and amended edition. Nevertheless a full page of 
typographical corrections has been added; which shows both the care 
with which this work has been done and the difficulty of getting out 
even a pamphlet of this size free from errors. 

A preface has been prefixed, explaining the manuscript sources and 
the reason why these three questions have been gathered together. They 
pertain to speculative psychology. The first is the important problem 
of whether the angels possess their knowledge through no medium other 
than their essence, or whether they have species or representative forms. 
The view of Durandus is that the angels do not possess the knowledge 
of things other than themselves either by species or through their 
essence. Their knowledge is had by the presence of things in them- 
selves (as happens in the case of incorruptible things), or they are 
known in their causes, as in the case of corruptible things. 

In the Disputation, Durandus is the opponent and the defendant is 
anonymous. The question is whether the understanding, or to under- 
stand, requires that a reality be added to the intellect with which it 
enters into real composition. To this view, Durandus is negative. 

The Quolibet of Hervei Natalis, 0. P. (III, q. 8): Whether the act 
of understanding implies anything added to the power, is, in the opinion 
of the editors, a continuation of the same general issue. But even if 
this surmise is incorrect, the texts retain their value as examples of 
Scholastic disputation. F. A. Wats. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Summa Theologiae Moralis: De Sacramentis. By B. H. MERKELBACH. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1933. Vol. III. Pp. 959. 


With this volume devoted to the Sacraments Dr. Merkelbach brings 
to a brilliant conclusion his Moral Theology. The same outstanding 
qualities of his earlier books are again in evidence. Here is no mere 
compilation of the opinions of others. The numerous bibliographical 
indications point to the author’s wide erudition and first-hand knowl- 
edge of the past and present status of specific problems. They serve as 
a summary introduction to a well-selected bibliography. Dr. Merkel- 
bach has evidently submitted the vast subject-matter to a personal 
re-examination based upon extensive work and thought. The result is 
an independence and a competence in judgment which merit the respect- 
ful consideration of specialists in the field. The author’s earlier mono- 
graphs dealing with Embryology and Baptism, and the more difficult 
problems in the administration of Penance, prepared us for a masterly 
treatment of the Sacraments and we have not been disappointed. 
While in no sense a rigorist, Dr. Merkelbach’s solutions are, in general, 
conservative. The typographical arrangement has been carefully worked 
out. It is the physical counterpart of the splendid, logical development 
of thought. Principles are stated first and emphasized; then important 
circumstantial facts are introduced; finally, in small print, detailed con- 
clusions are given. The student is thus taught not only what is to be 
done but also why. And in these days, when Catholic morality and 
practices are so searchingly challenged, the ‘ why’ is easily as eed 
important as the ‘ what.’ 

JouN F. Finneaan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Handschriftliche Forschungen und Mitteilungen zum Schrifttum des 
Wilhelm von Conches und zu Bearbeitungen seiner naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Werke. By Martin GrapMann. Verlag der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Miinchen, 1935. Pp. 57. 


This is one of Grabmann’s reports before the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences and deals with the writings of William of Conches, one of the 
most characteristic representatives of the scientific renaissance of the 
twelfth century and of the unique fusion of humanism and science in 
the school of Chartres. The following are acknowledged as genuine 
works of William of Conches: Philosophia Mundi, Dragmaticon Philo- 
sophiae, Summa Philosophiae, a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, a com- 
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mentary on the Consolatio Philosophiae of Boethius. The Moralium 
Dogma Philosophorum is not a work of William of Conches; nor 
belongs to him the Liber Philosophiae Boetii which very probably is a 
work of Bartholomew of Parma, but depends partly on William of 
Conches; a point which was first seen by G. Sarton (Introd. Hist. 
Science, Washington, 1931) but which misled him to ascribe the whole 
work to him. Grabmann discovered William’s announcement of com- 
mentaries on Priscianus, Macrobius, and Martianus Capella. A com- 
mentary on Priscianus, which (in the same code) follows immediately 
William’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, is most probably of the same 
authorship. In three manuscripts of a commentary on Macrobius, 
Grabmann discovers an unidentified Hugo as the author. In the only 
known commentary on Martianus Capella of the twelfth century, no 
trace of the author was noted by Grabmann. For the rest, Grabmann 
briefly indicates the influence of William’s writings on the literature of 
his time, as well as the modern critical studies of the work of William 
of Conches. 
T. A. 


Mt. St. Joseph College, 
Chestnut Hill, Penna. 


Schelling: Of Human Freedom. A Translation by James GUTMANN, 
Ph.D. Chicago, Ill.: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1936. Pp. 
lii + 128. 


The Open Court Publishing Company presents this translation of 
Schelling’s work as the only one available in English. As such it will 
interest the student of the history of philosophy, perhaps more than the 
philosopher. Dr. Gutmann offers a study of Schelling’s significance in 
the Romantic movement, and this study is sympathetic and thorough. 

One may question its timeliness. We are, according to the judgment 
of an ever increasing number of thinkers, at a turning point in philo- 
sophic interest. The arrogant intolerance of materialism is replaced by 
a new spirit of inquiry, which at present is still largely a spirit of 
diffidence in the dogmatic assertions of a preceding generation. We are 
no longer so sure that the ‘ nothing but’ explanations, the determination 
to reduce the irreducible phenomena of science to some unitary prin- 
ciple, such as matter or energy can much longer resist the fact of the 
increasing complexity of reality which science continues to discover. 
In a world of life and psyche there is nothing more stultifying than a 
materialistic outlook. What was fifty years ago a hope turned into a 
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belief, and ended in a blind dogma. A new generation is making ready 
to abandon this dogma. But will it return to the Metaphysics of the 
Absolute? To Schelling’s Identity philosophy of romantic-mystic- 
pantheistic inspiration? Hardly. Hegel’s suzvival value lies in his 
evolutionistic trend of thought. But we are unable to find any survival 
value in Schelling. Romanticism is irrational, because it is emotional, 
and a fact-adoring, hardheaded generation which glories in the triumphs 
of intelligence over matter, may escape the limitations of an Inductive 
Philosophy, but it shows no taste for works of art like the philosophy 
of Hegel, Fichte or Schelling. 
A. W. CEnTNER. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Précis de Sociologie. By A. Lemonnyer, O. P., J. Tonnzav, O. P., and 
R. Troupe. Marseille: Editions Publiroe, 1934. Pp. 503. 


The present depression has led to a revived interest in the problems 
of group life, and this, in turn, has resulted in the increased popularity 
of sociology courses and the appearance of a number of elementary 
texts on the subject. The present Précis is an example of the latter. 

Three authors have collaborated on this book. The first three sections 
are written, each by one of the three. Two of them have collaborated 
on the fourth and final section. The four sections deal respectively 
with domestic sociology (that is, the family), economic sociology, 
political sociology, and the sociology of religion, art, and science. 

It is interesting to compare this work with our standard American 
texts on sociology by Catholic authors, such as Murray, Haas, Ross, or 
Muntsch-Spalding. Of course there is no general agreement, either 
here or abroad, as to the proper content of an introduction to sociology; 
yet there is an evident distinction in the spirit of the American texts 
and the European texts of which the Précis is a representative. The 
Americans tend to deal with very concrete facts, with concrete problems 
and solutions. The Europeans tend to move on a much more abstract 
plane. They consider, for example, crime in general, not the situation 
here and now. They do not usually regard sociology as a normative 
discipline. To the reviewer it seems that this attitude robs sociology of 
much of its interest and importance. 

Within its somewhat limited field, however, the present book is excel- 
lent. It is soberly, yet interestingly, written, well documented, well 
arranged, and well printed. A special feature is the importance given 
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to anthropology. This enables the authors to take a very wide view of 
social phenomena. Excellent bibliographies serve as an introduction to 
further reading. 
Pavut Hanuy FurFey. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Saint Benoit. By IupErons Herwecen. (Translated by A. Alibertis 
and N. de Varey.) Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. Pp. 250. 


This work, originally written in German, is translated into French by 
A. Alibertis and N. de Varey. It has had several German editions and 
has already been translated into English, Hungarian and Holland. This 
French translation was certainly needed. 

The Dialogues of Gregory the Great are nothing more than a mere 
collection of narrations pertaining to the life of St. Benedict. They 
were written some sixty years after the death of the Saint, for the sole 
purpose of the edification of the faithful. They are historical in so far 
as Gregory the Great bases his narrations on the testimony of those who 
had known the Saint himself or had lived shortly after his death. But 
these Dialogues give us little of the genius of the Saint. Dom Ildefons, 
basing his study principally on the Rule of St. Benedict, attempts to 
interpret the mind of the Saint and to trace of him a psychological 
portrait. 

During the past fourteen centuries, the Benedictine monks have gone 
into all lands, and were always able to adapt their rule to the customs 
of the country in which they lived. Silently, they have exerted a strong 
influence on Christianity. Different abbots have interpreted this Rule 
of St. Benedict according to the needs of their monasteries and to the 
lands in which they were located. Yet the spirit of St. Benedict has 
never been lost. Why? The answer will come to the reader of Saint 
Benoit. 

St. Benedict through experience had discovered that “ méme au sein 
du monachisme ily avait des voies de perdition qui lui donnaient le 
frisson.” He himself had wanted to remain a “solitaire,” but the 
Providence of God had decided otherwise. It had showed him that the 
ermitical life was extremely difficult and. furthermore that it was an 
impossibility unless it was done under a certain direction. It is for this 
very reason that he stated in his rule that there are some paths which, 
although they may appear straight to men, will lead them into Hell. 
Thus because of his own experience, St. Benedict would be able to teach 
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the coming generations how to observe the Beatitudes of the Mountains 
under the obedience of a superior. He would be able to lead them to 
the heights of religious life. 

The weakest chapter of the book is the one entitled “Le Maitre”. 
This is probably due to the fact that Dom Ildefons was forced to use 
largely secondary sources and secondly that the information which we 
have of the foundation of the first abbey is sometimes rather vague and 
hazy. His chapter on “L’Abbé” is far better. Basing his assertions 
on the latest historical discoveries, the author brings out the picture of 
St. Benedict as an abbot. He goes a step further and points out what 
a true abbot should be according to the Rule. He shows the foresight 
of St. Benedict in laying down the law for his coming successors. 

Probably the best chapter of this work is that on “Le Pére.” 
According to the old Roman law, no title conferred more power than 
that of the “majestas patris.” At the very beginning of his Rule St. 
Benedict clearly states that the abbot is to be a father, not according 
to the notion as found in pagan antiquity, but according to the moral 
concept of Christianity. Christ called His Father “ Abba Pater” and 
in St. Paul (Rom. 8, 15; Gal. 4, 6) the Christians are to call God 
“ Abba, Pater,” for they have become adopted sons of God. Hence, 
the monks are to find in their abbot all that the term applies, a kind, 
areal father. It is for this very reason that St. Benedict invests within 
the abbot unlimited powers so that the monks might abandon themselves 
totally to God, through His lieutenant the abbot, who in turn is directly 
responsible to Almighty God for his actions and his judgments. St. 
Benedict does not hesitate to remind the abbot that he will judge 
severely on his paternity. The basic element of this paternity is Love. 
Without it, the abbot cannot be a good executive, neither can he direct 
soul to holiness. 

St. Theresa of Avila formulated for her convents a doctrine of life, 
St. Ignatius did the same for his soldiers; but St. Benedict left to his 
monks a code of laws. In the chapter “ Le Legislateur,” Dom Ildefons 
points out that the Rule of St. Benedict is a judicial constitution in 
which the objective norm and the life of the individual is in perfect 
accord. The liturgy which is the ideal of the religious community is 
closely connected to the intellectual and manual life of the monk, so that 
the Saint through his executive ability puts into action all the faculties 
of the individual. The liturgy may carry the monk to a very high 
sphere, but he will be brought back to earth through his studies and his 
manual labor. 
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As an Apostle, St. Benedict saw and judged everything from a super- 
natural angle, and it is according to this principle that he wishes his 
monks to direct their life. As a Saint, he was a man who sought out 
God, giving himself entirely to his service, crushing his will through 
humility and obedience. Dom Ildefons singles him out as a man filled 
with the thought of God, with the service of God and with the love of 
God. 
At the end of the book are found the bibliographical references which 
the author used. The book is well documented and gives a fine inter- 
pretation of St. Benedict and his Rule. The translation is really to be 
admired. The translators have kept close to the original, yet their 
rendition is in a beautiful, clear and concise French. 

LEon BAISIER. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina, auspiciis instituti Sanctae Sabinae in 
Urbe ad codicum fidem edita: I, Super Oratione Dominica, edidit 
Kuipansky (pp. xvii-+ 17); Il, Opus Tripartitum: 
Prologi, edidit Bascovr, O.8.B. (pp. xii + 40); 
Quaestiones Parisienses, edidit ANTonius DonpaInE, O.P. (pp. 


xxxviii-++ 58). Leipzig: Verlag Felix Meiner, 1934-1936. 


These are the first three fascicules in an edition of the extant Latin 
works of Master Eckhart. The scholarly world has long been deeply 
interested in the great mystic, but efforts to study him have been frus- 
trated by the fact that only a small portion of his Latin works were in 
print, while his German works were inadequately edited. Scholars have 
disagreed in their estimate of him. Many of us knew little else of him 
than those twenty-eight “ errores Ekardi” listed in Denzinger-Umberg. 
This edition will enable us to see the scholastic Eckhart that stands back 
of the mystic. 

The edition is under the direction of Pére G. Théry and Dr. Ray- 
mond Klibansky. The former, well known to readers of The New 
Scholasticism, has established his position as successor to Denifle in 
the study of Eckhart. The erudite Dr. Klibansky, long immersed in 
the study of Eckhart, has amply proved himself by his admirable work 
in editing the writings of Nicholas of Cusa. 

There are to be fifteen fascicules in the edition together with a sup- 
plement volume containing a much needed critical biography of Master 
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Eckhart. A considerable number of scholars will collaborate in the 
edition. Dr. Klibansky, Dom Bascour of Mt. César, and Pére Dondaine 
of Le Solchoir, who edit these first three fascicules, write adequate 
prefaces in excellent Latin. Dr. Klibansky incorporates into a com- 
mentariolum included in fascicule XIII the fruits of some of his critical 
studies on Eckhart. 

The edition as issued to date shows that it is to be critical in the most 
refined sense. The text is based on both the direct and indirect tradi- 
tion, the latter being very important in this case. The flavor of Eck- 
hart’s mediaeval Latin is happily preserved for reasons that Dr. 
Klibansky lays down in fascicule I, p. vii. Without being overloaded 
or usurping too much of the page the apparatus gives the variants, 
identifies the sources in a remarkably thorough-going manner, and cites 
or quotes parallel passages in Eckhart’s works, both German and 
Latin, as well as passages in other writers which show his influence. 
Thus Eckhart will not appear as an isolated character and the reader 
will be able to fit him into the world of thought and spirituality that 
preceded and followed him. 

The publishers have achieved a very neat piece of printing. The 
format is not too large and yet there are ample margins. Single fasci- 
cules will serve very well as seminar texts. 

The reviewer cannot help pointing out that this edition offers a beau- 
tiful example of collaboration on the part of scholars from many 
nations. As in days of old, Latin brings them together, giving unity 
and international usefulness to their work, just as it permitted the 
Teuton Eckhart to study and teach in Paris before Christendom was 
dislocated by envy. 


The Catholic University of America. 


A. K. 


Jean-Baptiste Van Helmont. By Pau. Nive pp Méverentizs. Bibli- 
othéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et lettres de l’Université 
de Liége, Fase. LXIX. Liege: E. Droz, 1935. Pp. 232. 


The name of Van Helmont, philosophe par le feu, the philosopher 
by fire, is frequently reckoned among the charlatan alchemists. He 
was, however, much more than a Practitioner of alchemy: he was a 
contributor to theory of knowledge, to psychology, to phermacology 
and medicine. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century a certain revival of his 
fame has taken place. An old English edition of his works was pub- 
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lished in 1622; this was used by H. Stanley Redgrove and I. M. L. 
Redgrove in their study which appeared in 1922. Paul Néve quotes 
them to this effect (p. 30): “But Van Helmont was not only a 
Mystic—in the widest sense of the term; a man of wisdom. More- 
over, it is interesting to note, he was not merely an alchemist, but one 
of those who claimed to have carried out the transmutation of base 
metal into gold. His life is interesting, not only because the life of 
every great man is interesting; but because it shows us—as did the 
lives of so many martyrs of science—the conflict truth with enquiry 
with tradition, of truth with dogmatism, of love with hate.” Van 
Helmont, like Thales, believed that water was the basis of all material 
substances. He claims to have invented the word “gas.” He is rightly 
ranged with those who came under the influence of the Corpus Her- 
meticum, reputed as coming from the pagan divinity, Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. The Hermetism of the Medieval times must not however be 
regarded as a cult of this divinity. It is simply a name for scientific 
skill; the claim that Thomas Aquinas was a devotee of a secret philo- 
sophical cult has been amply refuted by Grabmann. 

The only strictly philosophical treatise written by Van Helmont is 
that contained in Ortus Medicinae under the title ‘ Venatio scienti- 
arum.’ In Socratic fashion he says “ Know thyself.” He is sceptical 
about the value of reasoning on account of the vast number of errors 
into which men have fallen. For some unknown reason he attaches 
great importance to the account of the Faun which on the testimony 
of the Blessed Anthony was an animal which spoke and reasoned. 
It was therefore a rational animal speaking the language of the 
Father, but was not a man. His epistemological creed may be sum- 
med up as follows: (cfr. p. 170, note 22.) : I believe in the first place 
that nothing pertains to the knowledge of truth except faith and 
understanding. 2. All truth emanates from one primitive truth. 
3. Every intellect is derived from one infinite intellect, as 4. every 
light is derived from one light. 5. The essence therefore of truth in 
no ways differs from the essence of understanding. 6. Our intellect 
is vain, empty, poor and obscure. 7. All its clarity, nobility, fullness, 
light and truth come to it as receptical and acted upon. 8. It is ren- 
dered the more noble, the more it is acted upon by the light which is 
above all nature. Finally the Ethnic School has defected from real 
knowledge of the true intellect. Wherefore man is not a rational 
animal. But the predicament of substance should be divided into 
Spirit and body. Spirit is abstract or concrete. Only man is con- 
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crete spirit, not to be classified among the bodies. If the proper 
name of a thing is to be drawn from its more important respect, so is its 
essential determination to be drawn from its more widely known sig- 
nification. Therefore man is to be given his name and definitely from 
spirit and intellectual life. 

The learned author has given a very helpful study of all the elements 
that enter into the complex character of Van Helmont. He is right in 
saying that the philosophy of Van Helmont has real interest for the 
historians of philosophy. He has earnestly tried to outline the true 
Van Helmont, and has given us a more wholesome picture than con- 
tained in any view hitherto presented. 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Scripta Philosophica: De Neminum Analogia. De Conceptu Entis. 
Thomas De Vio Cardinalis Caietanus (1469-1534). Edited by P. 
N. Zamurr, O.P. Rome: Institutum Angelicum, 1934. Pp. 
xix + 112. 


The importance of analogy both in philosophy and theology is more 
recognized now than ever before. Students are familiar with the 
careful exposition of this subject made by the late Father De Maria, 
S.J., for many years professor at the Gregorian University and head 
of the Academy of St. Thomas. More recently De Penido has at- 
tempted an exhaustive treatment of the subject. Aristotle had noted the 
necessity of carefully defining terms and assigning to them their pre- 
cise meaning in each case. St. Thomas advanced the interpretation 
of analogy, building partly upon Aristotle and partly contributing 
his own thought. In XI, Met. 1. 3. Analogy is distinguished from 
pure equivocation. In his question de Pot. VII. art 7 he enlarges 
upon the distinction made by Aristotle in 1 Eth. ¢. 1, al. 4 and in 3 
Phys. ¢.11. Cardinal Cajetan expands on these citations from Aristotle 
and gives a more lengthy treatment than his great master. 

It is common in our textbooks of philosophy to find analogy treated 
under two divisions, the analogy of attribution and the analogy of 
proportion. Some texts subdivide the analogy of attribution into the 
analogy of intrinsic and extrinsic attribution; the analogy of pro- 
portion (more properly of proportionality), into the metaphorical 
and proportionality properly so-called. (Cfr. L. De Raeymaeker, 
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Metaphysica Generalis V. 1, p. 25 sq.). Most textbooks omit what 
Cajetan called the analogy of inequality. This analogy is noted by 
both St. Thomas and Aristotle. It is also described by J. M. Ramirez, 
O.P., in De analogia secundum doctrinam aristotelico-thomisticam. 

This analogy is rejected by the Scotists who class it as a merely 
univocal use of a term. Father Zammit holds that the followers of 
Suarez have in fact if not in words accepted the opinion of Scotus. 
The analogy of inequality is described by Cajetan as existing between 
those things which have the same name, and share in the thing signi- 
fied by the name according to the same understanding of it (without 
change of essential meaning), but they share it in an unequal degree. 
It is based therefore on an inequality of perfection; for instance, 
when the word body is predicated of a living and a non-living body 
or (as Cajetan understood it) of lower and of higher bodies (of earthly 
and celestial bodies). Cajetan says that analogous terms of this kind 
are univocal for the logician but purely equivocal for the philosopher 
(that is for the scientist). The logician considers how words should 
be understood; the philosopher looks to the nature of things. St. 
Thomas calls this analogy secundum esse et non secundum intentionem. 
This might be called the analogy of the universal idea; for when the 
term used analogously is in the second intention (genus species, etc.) 
it keeps its definition no matter of what subjects it is predicated. 
However when the natural philosopher or scientist looks to the sub- 
jects of which it is said he finds that they are quite different from 
one another. In other words subjects can be used as means of classi- 
fication; they are then not univocal, but are rather collective than 
universal ideas. As predicates they are second intentions and univocal. 

Cajetan opened the question of the distinction existing between the 
analogous formality and its analogates. He took the lead in the dis- 
cussion of the manner in which analogy is abstracted from these ana- 
logates and examined carefully the whole subject of the predication 
of the analogous term of its various subjects. He opposes Scotus on 
the point of the knowledge which we have by analogy, especially on 
the univocal signification of ens. The volume concludes with the re- 
sponse to Francis De Ferraria on two doubts concerning the concept 
of being. In these answers he explains how analogy has one mental 
concept under one respect; under another respect when the analogy 
is explicitly represented, the concept is multiplied. The simplicity of 
the analogy is in proportion to the abstraction. 

The volume is well printed; the table of contents is clearly schema- 
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tized. The bibliography is at the beginning of the volume, immediately 
after the solid historical introduction contributed by Fr. Severinus 
Alvarez-Menendez, O. P. 
F, A. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. By IsraEL 
Kwox. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 219. 


This book is an admirably clear and logical analysis of the philosophy 
of the three great leaders of German philosophy. Israel Knox cor- 
rectly realizes that if one is to arrive at conclusions on the aesthetics 
of Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer, it is imperative that one investi- 
gate the metaphysical position and the philosophy of each writer. 
With compelling clearness and with a brevity born of a complete and 
penetrating understanding, this part of the work is consummately 
achieved. This portion of the analysis is entitled to the highest praise, 
because it is a convincing sifting of the philosophic verbiage from the 
truth. Skilfully he reduces to order what to many is a bewildering 
jungle and cuts through to the very center, that constitutes the body of 
the philosophic system. This section would by itself be an excellent 
guide for students interested in a clear approach to a body of thought, 
so influential in and for our day. 

After the writer has clarified the philosophic position of each, he 
then proceeds to an exposition of the relationship between the sys- 
tem and the aesthetic doctrines. He rightly believes that as the doc- 
trine is, so will the aesthetic outlook be; that a philosopher’s view of 
beauty will be limited by his philosophy. Here the implication seems 
to be that the innocent eye is a better and surer guide to beauty than all 
the dreary volumes of the philosophers; a point of view close to that 
of the reviewer. Mr. Knox rightly intimates, but does not develop the 
idea, that metaphysics drops a veil before the living and palpitating 
heart of beauty. Although he condemns Hegel and Croce, one wonders 
if he is not ready to fall into their pit, because he holds that any body 
of doctrine militates against a free aesthetics, yet the part of the book, 
where he brings the aesthetic system of Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer 
into alignment with their philosophy is convincing in its critical security. 
The fact that these writers had a definite and rigid system of thought 
was inimical to the free play of beauty. Here Knox takes no wild 
leaps into alien worlds, but clearly parallels the philosophic with the 
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aesthetic system of each thinker. His analysis of the aesthetic theory 
is clear within the defined limits. Each philosopher is immured within 
‘the philosophical wall that he has built around beauty. One might very 
well call the work of these philosophers a building of walls. Here, 
the writer should have made more out of his admirable material. It 
was necessary that he prove more fully than he does how each phil- 
osopher was finding a refuge in a beauty isolated and narrowed by 
philosophy. It should have been shown that because each thinker had 
a specially prepared system of philosophy, that art and beauty would 
be taken merely as a foundation for a system; one that would reduce 
Dante and Shakespeare to the position of illustrating a philosophy. 
This is the great danger liable to enter when philosophers go to art, 
literature and life merely as footnotes to a philosophic system. The 
philosopher takes what coincides with his own views and leaves the 
rest orphanised; he does not even intimate that the world of beauty 
is more extensive than the realm of philosophy. The writer should 
have stressed more the fact that each thinker was building a structure 
out of his own head unrelated to reality, whereas the great artists and 
even the convincing aesthetic system must be the product of an in- 
ward vision of an outer world. If all beauty were within the mind, 
then the German philosophers would be correct, but there is still left 
the growing rose and the dancing daffodil. Until the philosophers can 
see such things all their explanations of beauty are born of vanity and 
worry of spirit. The test of any aesthetic is partly how it accounts 
for the simple beauty that nature and nature’s God scatter at our feet. 
Two of the German thinkers were more than sceptical of the objective 
validity of such things. Here is where all the modern confusion be- 
gins, and although Israel Knox realizes it, yet he does not diagnose the 
disease. Not sufficiently often does he think of the world of real and 
growing beauty, with the result that his judgments are, at times, as 
abstract as those of the philosophers. Would it not clarify the whole 
procedure and outlook of Mr. Knox on these philosophers, if he re- 
flected on the work of these thinkers who wrote on beauty and lived 
seemingly unaware of its presence? If one watches the method used 
by the makers of beauty, at least it would add interest to philosophy. 
Some lyric poets create out of dream and reverie, some out of a 
heightened imagination and passion, yet they are but inwardly experi- 
encing what has been outwardly observed. One does not like to be 
severe, because the writer is not giving his own views. but he is ana- 
lysing those of others, which he does at times with great detail. 
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It would be expecting too much of a writer on the aesthetics of 
these men not to wander away, at times, from the subject. From the 
philosophers, he appeals to literature and to the makers of beauty. 
His wide knowledge of literature enables him to catch the philosophers 
napping. Some of his interpretations are lucid and arresting. Yet 
some do not seem to the reviewer to be correct. His analysis of 
Kant on the sublime is far-fetched, if not false. Kant had a peculiarly 
bookish view of the sublime, even for one who pitted his conscience 
against the stars only to discover the categorical imperative. Shakes- 
peare could pluck a star from the heavens and make it a companion 
with men, or fling a pebble from the river’s bank against the moon and 
dignify it into majesty. Kant divorced majesty from beauty, because 
he reduced it to a thing of size. Did space permit, it could easily be 
proved that Kant’s view of the sublime was that of the poets in the 
early stage of the English Romantic movement; the period of Collins, 
Thompson and Gray, who believed that God’s creation stopped at the 
city’s edge. Through Burke this view came to Kant. Kant never 
thought of other forms of the sublime, nor was he conscious that majesty 
could lift itself into beauty. The element of a fascinating repulsion 
enters too much into his view. Awe at bigness was what continually 
appealed to him; intimating that the world he was manufacturing 
through philosophy was a small one, narrowed too much by the limi- 
tations of the mind. He would be able to apply his theory to the Alps, 
but not to a canvas by Michelangelo. He was forgetful of the spirit 
that gives to size the definite animation of a soul. He was living in a 
world of clock-like regularity typical of Newton, who believed in a 
rigidly fixed order which, when broken, constituted the sublime for 
the early Romantic poets and for Burke and Kant. Blake and Words- 
worth broke down through their poetry the idea of a settled and 
balanced world and shattered Kant’s dream of a nice sublimity. Kant 
did not see the difference between the sublime in art and the sublime 
in nature; the one can be measured quantitatively and the other only 
qualitatively. In art it can be experienced qualitatively, when Macbeth 
under the art of Shakespeare opens the windows of his soul to eternity. 
Then the miracle of sublimity enters through the power and the pas- 
sion inherent in the words of poetry, because to quote Kant they 
“raise the energies of the soul above their accustomed height.” Kant 
was not an experimental psychologist, hence he could not understand 
the strange ways of the soul of man. He could not experience the 
release from pain that the soul finds in poetry or religion and which 
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passes beyond the verges of geographical sublimity. He had the mind 
of the philosopher, but not the soul of a poet. He had not the pas- 
sions, where real sublimity is born only to be baptized through the 
word. 

On page twenty-five, speaking of contemplative and disinterested 
aesthetic experience, the writer attempts to bring into harmony the views 
of Kant with those of Shelley, Keats and Matthew Arnold. To the 
reviewer this seems a strange companionship, which should admit of a 
divorce on the basis of temperamental incompatability. The position 
of Shelley in the Essay on poetry, of Keats in the Letters, seems to be 
outside the circle of Kant’s aesthetic world. Keats was attempting to 
become a passive instrument where the shifting beauty of the world 
may mirror itself, only to create the type of beauty gathered in the 
Autumn Ode, a beauty seen by the sensitive eye and felt by a delicate 
personality. It was a world in which neither reason nor will func- 
tioned, so that the poet could get close to the secrets lying at the heart 
of things. He desired to come into contact with essential reality, 
which in the Keatsean view could never be achieved, because the 
reasoning power contravened the emotional susceptibilities. Shelley’s 
view seems to be that the mind of the poet on the moment of creation 
is like a burning coal, where the memory of the poet catches in vision the 
passing show of the world and transmutes it into beauty. To this group 
Matthew Arnold does not belong, as is evident from his condemnation 
of Shelley as an angel beating wings in the void. It was Arnold’s 
critical approach to see literature as it is in itself. The disinterested- 
ness of Arnold is a critical and rational one. He always saw literature 
in relation to the ethical life. His humanism limited him as much as 
Irving Babbitt, both of whom condemned the Romantic poets because 
they falsely confused the disinterestedness of Keats and Shelley with 
the theory of invention in art and literature which they despised. One 
would have to search afar in Arnold’s prose or poetry to find beauty as 
Keats wished to understand it. 

In the incidental criticism on Hegel, one should like to have seen 
the great name of Coleridge invoked even in the bibliography, because 
in the Biographia he penetrated to the heart of problems that were dark 
for Hegel. Coleridge’s discussion on the reason and understanding is 
most valid; where Hegel was guessing, Coleridge was dealing with 
actual problems. No more suitable light was thrown on the aesthetics 
of the period than that done by Coleridge. Even the Prelude of 
Wordsworth would be of great help. Many penetrating things are 
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said on Hegel by Knox, but the very foundation of his aesthetic system 
has not been probed. Would it not simplify the procedure to con- 
trast his beliefs with those of Emerson on the Oversoul? Do not both 
of them believe in inspiration, an inspiration that leads to the death 
of thought, if not of art? This whole theory of a belief in private 
inspiration for the artist would lead to some significant results. One 
can see immediately that all that Croce does is to carry the theory of 
Hegel to a conclusion where inspiration and intuition meet. It would 
be interesting to show how the Emersons and Carlyles of the period 
carried over into their view of aesthetics and the artist, religious be- 
liefs that they had abandoned in the church, only to build a church 
based on the messianic principle of art. With these men and Hegel 
there first began the ideal of the superman in art, which leads to the 
decay of art and the artist, because it separated art from the objec- 
tive truth in thought and thing. Hegel fathered on the modern world 
the subjective chaos that was and is producing such results. 

In his treatment of Hegel and Schopenhauer, he investigates their 
views on tragedy and expresses some views of his own. What is said 
of the ethical foundation of Greek tragedy is valid and at times very 
startling. One must get behind the peculiar view of fate and social 
obligation typical of Greek tragedy and realize that its greatness is 
due to the fact that its creators had a high concept of character and 
human destiny. This is not touched on. Yet it is the principle around 
which combine all the elements that lend greatness to the Greek tragic 
vision. It is this combined with an ethical interpretation of life and a 
severely grand style. Shakespeare living in a Christian world that had 
developed a fuller view of personality made the mind and conscience 
the basis of tragedy. He retained the same high attitude to life, but 
like Dante he went deeper into the dark recesses of his characters and 
ascended to greater heights. Life and man had become more complex 
since the Greek day and man was caught not only in the web of cir- 
cumstance, but also in the web of the self and conscience. Shakes- 
peare added free will to the Greek concept, an element which Hegel does 
not plumb. “ Tragedy,” says Knox, “ discovers the logic of suffer- 
ing in the ery of Job and Lear.” If tragedy did this, it would descend 
from its high position, because a great part of its significance resides 
in its probing into pain and tears and death, whilst they remain a 
mystery to man. Tragedy must deal with them, but it is like beating 
on brass walls for an answer. If we knew why the Hamlets, Antigones 
and Cordelias died, then the veil would be lifted and the galling incom- 
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prehensibility of tragedy would be reduced to law. It is in this high 
world that tragedy sucks its nourishment. Today tragedy is divorced 
from human greatness, its basis is economic and sociological and not 
some high hunger of the soul. It is a struggle of man, not with him- 
self or the moral law or the eternal gods, but with his environment, 
where its religion is born of a shallow and sham humanitarianism, 
which is bearing the tragedy of our day to its grave. 

Tuomas J. Lynou. 

Mt. St. Joseph College, Chestnut Hill, Penna. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Our readers will notice the names of our associate 
editors and the distinguished founders of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. At the December meeting of the Association it 
was resolved to form this editorial group. No decided change in policy 
has so far been made: it is hoped to bring forward the best scholarship 
available and to preserve and advance the standards already attained. 
The General Editor is not unconscious of the responsibility undertaken. 
In his name and the name of his associates he begs to greet the members 
of the Association and all the friends of philosophy, and to ask their 
continued help and encouragement. 

F, A. Wausx, 
General Editor. 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


Revue de VUniversité d’Ottawa—January-March, 1937. 

S. Pelletier: Reflexions sur la pedagogie. The article is based on the 
published work of Abbe C.-E. Roy. Modern methods, subjective and ma- 
terialistic, are ignorant of the true nature of the child, deny the super- 
natural and miss the real aim of education. Daniel O’Grady: Utopian 
States. An investigation of 1) some of the ideal commonwealths envisaged 
“in theory,” 2) a few of the utopias in practice and 3) some of the basic 
ideals and details of these systems. Oliva Meunier: Politique et morale. 
In ancient days, religion ruled the state. The abuses of politics were often 
foisted upon the state in the name of religion. Plato, Aristotle etc. insist 
on the rights of reason as against tradition. The change with the coming 
of Christ and “ Render to Caesar” etc. The Church’s struggle through the 
centuries to establish man’s temporal good as subordinate to his eternal 
welfare. 


Revue Thomiste—N. S. XIX, No. 98: November-December, 1936. 

Maurice Blondel: Office du Philosophe. A short article indicating how 
the réle of the philosopher differs from that of the theologian. The philo- 
sopher, in order that he may better know truth in itself, is constantly 
mindful of truth throughout the process by which he himself acquires it. 
He is interested in the “ fieri” of truth in order that he may better know 
it in its “esse.” The theologian, possessing 2 divine assurance, is interested 
only in truth as already possessed, truth in its “esse.” This issue also 
contains Michel Labourdette, O.P. La foi théologale et la connaissance 
mystique d@’aprés saint Jean de la Croiw (to be continued). 


Revue Thomiste—T. XLII, No. I: January-February, 1937. 

R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange: Thomiste et éclectisme chretien: Paraphrasing 
an address of Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, the author traces 
the rise of a christian eclecticism in philosophy after the days of Pope Leo 
XIII. The harmful effects consequent upon the acceptance of such an 
eclectism are a human fideism, decreased intellectual vigor, and a hidden 
tendency towards scepticism. The article concludes with a presentation 
and criticism of the arguments usually advanced in defense of a Scholastic 
Eclectism. This issue also contains Michel Labourdette: La foi théologale 
et la connaissance mystique d’aprés saint Jean de la Croia (to be continued). 
Marie-Joseph Nicolas: Le concept intégral de Maternité divine (to be 
continued ). 


The Personalist—A quarterly Journal of Philosophy Religion and Lit- 
erature, published by the School of Philosophy of the University of 
Southern California: Winter, 1937. 

F. C. S. Schiller: Must Philosophy be Dull. Professor Schiller defines 
philosophy and assignes its relation to the sciences as one of symbiosis. It 
must especially consider personality since this is outside the province of 
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the particular sciences. It must trace out the consequences of personality 
in all our knowing. Dullness in philosophy does proceed from the nature 
of philosophy but from the obscurity, technicality and pedantry of academic 
philosophers. William Sterns: The Personalistic Shift in Psychology. A 
discussion of a new unitary view in psychology by postulating a funda- 
mental science of the human person. The writer gives a definition of 
personalistics, outlines its field and gives his conception of the three 
modalities of life. B. A. G. Fuller: In Praise of Plotinus. An history, 
analysis and comparison to Plato of the philosophy of Plotinus. Professor 
Fuller likewise shows how Plotinus influenced the early Christian Fathers 
and the point of departure from his teachings in their writings. 


The Review of Religion—Vol. I, No. 1: November, 1936. 

Nicol Macnicol: Religious Values of Contemporary Indian Nationalism. 
As a vital force in the life of present day India, nationalism is at once a 
good and a bad influence. Good, in as much as it has aroused the people 
from mental lethargy to a sense of patriotism and unification; but evil, 
in the sense that it is non-moral in character, and that it has usurped the 
authority which belongs to God alone, and created a general aversion for 
all religion—This new review should serve a wholesome purpose in the 


field of religion. 


The Review of Religion—January, 1937. 

Fritz Marti: Religion and “ Natural History.” What is the meaning of 
the concepts, “creation” and “acts of God”? Oreation means that in 
nature itself there is a growth of the New from the Old. It is the eternal 
in nature that we mean by acts of God. Now, these two concepts would be 
meaningless unless they referred to the nature of historical reality. Truly 
religious sense feels that creation is act; that nature is historical; and that 
history demands the “ religio” of spirit and nature. Robert E. Fitch: The 
Social Techniques of Christianity. The influence of the church upon society 
must be indirect, i.e. the individual is the medium of translation. The 
Church may not act directly upon the state by legislation. But she can 
use her own social techniques, i.e. she may so educaie, influence, and 
inspire her membership that when these members act in their capacity as 
citizens they will be guided by christian principles. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—January, 1937. 
A. R. Motte: ‘Theodicy and Theology as viewed by St. Thomas.’ The 
exact relation between faith and reason are classical in the Thomistic 
tradition. Still, texts have been cited which seemingly compromise the 
Angelic Doctor’s position on the existing relationship. The complete text 
of St. Thomas firmly insists on distinction but not opposition between the 
two sciences: Theology, the Queen; Philosophy, the humble but indis- 
pensable Handmaid. M.-D. Chenu: ‘ Philosophers’ in Medieval Christian 
Philosophy. Albert the Great and his contemporaries frequently made the 
distinction between ‘ philosophi’ and ‘sancti.’ Questions such as: creation, 
time, synderesis, essence and existence, the soul, liberty, sin, and virtue, 
present to the ‘sancti’ perspectives that are either limited or entirely 
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foreign to the ‘philosophi” Modern writers err when they fail to bear 
these two categories in mind. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLVII, No. 2: January, 1937. 

Charner Perry: The Relation Between Ethics and Political Science. Ethics 
provides a conceptual framework within which political science fits and in 
terms of which it may be interpreted. Ethics describes what is; political 
science studies what ought to be. The norms which form the subject 
matter of political science are given their characteristic form by conven- 
tional standards and ideal patterns. Ethics is the knowledge relevant to 
the making of choices and evaluations which form the rational basis of 
the norms. John A. Clark: An Ethical Definition of Community. This 
author postulates an essential three-fold condition for an ethical community, 
viz., (1) a growth (2) of criticisms (3) effected through cooperative ac- 
tivity in a social group, whereby various community ideals and counter- 
ideals meet, are reconciled, and give rise to other comparisons and criti- 
cisms, promoting self-consciousness and the emergence of still further 
ideals representative of wider ranges of deliberative values and patterns 
of values. Barnett Savery: The “Unique” Quality Goodness—a Myth. 
Professor Savery here summarizes under eight points the evidence for his 
repudiation of the notion of Goodness as a “unique” quality. He denies 
goodness has any absolute meaning to the exclusion of other meanings. 
Complete relativity is proposed as the alternative. Under this aspect, 
goodness would have one generic meaning and any number of specific 


meanings. 


Collectanea Franciscana—Anno VI, Fasc., IV, Oct. 1936; Anno VII, 
Fase., I, Jan., 1937. 

Fr. Aniceto de Mondofiedo: Abstraccién y Realismo segun el Beato Juan 
Duns Escoto. The aim of this article is to study the position of Duns 
Scotus, regarding the movement of certain Neo-Scholastics, especially from 
Louvain, who influenced by modern idealism, wish to inject into scholastic 
Aristotelianism, certain modern teachings and who would ground scho- 
lasticism on the Zgo rather than in an object. 

Scotus clearly distinguished between the question of realism and the 
sensible origin of knowledge. His solution concerning realism in science 
and metaphysics may be best summarized in his own words: “ens est 
objectum reale quia de rebus dicitur in quid.” 

With regard to the certitude and value of our knowledge, Scotus refutes 
immediate realism, avoids St. Augustin’s illuminism, but follows his 
psychologism. The certitude of our consciousness acts is the first and most 
fundamental of all certitudes, and the only solid ground on which both the 
certitude of the ideal, and exterior world, is based. He writes: “ Igitur 
per ipsum ibidem, nos vigilare, est per se notum sicut principium demon- 
strationis. Nec obstat quod est contingens . . . Et sicut est certitudo de 
vigilare, sicut de per se noto, ita etiam de multis aliis actibus qui sunt in 
potestate nostra, ut de me intelligere, de me audire et sic de aliis qui sunt 
actus perfecti.” 


. 
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Christus—Anno 1, Num., 13, Dec., 1936. 

Osorio Leyva: {Puede admitirse la formacién del cuerpo humano por 
evolucién animal? After forming two philosophical arguments and giving 
a lengthy quotation from the work: La Creacién by Rev. Mir y Noguera, 
8.J., chap. 40, “Evolucionismo,” Leyva concludes his article with the 
statement: “ We cannot admit the formation of the human body by animal 
evolution because philosophy and the correct interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture do not favor such a theory, which has, moreover unavoidable theo- 
logical implications.” Bernardino Cima: gQué es el Socialismo? Socialism 
was born in England in 1760, but its scientific expression awaited Karl 
Marx, and its experimentation and realization in the work of Soviet Russia. 
Historical materialism, which is the basis of Marxism, his ideas of value, 
the necessary evolution of production and the formation of wealth, are 
false. Socialism in action under Lenin and Stalin has proven to be a 
failure. It has destroyed family life and religion; it has been a plague for 
Russian agriculttre and industry and it has sacrificed thousands of human 
lives. (Concluded in the issue of February 15, 1937). 


Christus—Anno 2, Num. 14, Jan., 1937. 

Miguel Socorro: Unién entre Socialistas y Comunistas. This is a resume 
of what Sir Walter Citrine saw during his visit to Russia and which he 
described in his book: I Search for the Truth in Russia. He shows that 
the Russian worker today is under a more tyrannical slavery than under 
capitalism. Juan Ortega: La Propaganda Atea y Comunista. This is a 
short description of the type of propaganda used by Communists in Russia, 
Germany, England, the United States, and the Hispanic-American countries, 
as was shown during the International Congress of the Catholic Press in 
the Russian College, in Rome. It contains, likewise, Anti-Communist 


Bibliography, in Spanish. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLVI, No. 1: Whole No. 271, January, 
1937. 

Andre Lalande: Philosophy in France, 1935-1936. Includes among others 
a review of Leon Robin’s Platon, V. Feldman’s L’Hsthetique frangaise con- 
temporaine, Etienne Gilson’s Le réalism méthodique. Also considered are 
the historical philosophical works of Pierre Mesnard, Professor Gouhier’s 
representation of Positivism, Dominique Parodi’s History of Philosophy 
with its relations to contemporary thought and the works of Lavelle and 
Bénézé. Arthur Liebert: Contemporary German Philosophy. Extended 
consideration is given to the many contemporary German philosophers and 
*heir works. Among others the thorough work of Professor Gredt is highly 
commended. A notable part of the article is devoted to the writers of 
History of Philosophy, with their opinions and reactions to the various 
philosophical movements since the time of Plato. Friedrich W. Foerster 
ably discusses Ethics in conjunction with education. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, January 7, 1937. 
Horace L. Friess: On the History of the Philosophy of History in Western 
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Culture. In dealing with the subject indicated by the title this article 
views historical orientations in the light of Comte’s “law of three stages.” 
It contrasts the Christian transmundane view with that of the Enlighten- 
ment and traces the Hegelian influence on Marx. Theology stresses the 
limitations of history but philosophy must probe its meanings. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, January 21, 1937. 

C. V. Tower: Neutralism, Immediacy, and “The Irrational.” A plea for 
the recognition of “unreason.” In bridging over “logical” but “absurd ” 
extremes consciousness, pure experience and immediatism are all equally 
insufficient. There follows a discussion of phases and patterns of a bi-polar 
neutrum indicating a viewpoint which would include “tacitly dualistic 
presuppositions ” in a monistic and immediatist frame of reference. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, February 4, 1937. 

Dorothy Walsh: Philosophical Implications of the Historical Enterprise. 
As an effort to gain insight into the nature of reality the historical enter- 
prise has an intrinsic philosophical value. The past is objectively knowable 
and has ontological completeness. A passion for this concrete reality is 
shared by artist, metaphysician and historian. The latter evaluates 
theorizings in the crucible of experience. Bonno Tapper: The Problem of 
Historical or Cultural Reality in Contemporary Thought. Gives illustra- 
tions and interpretations of Hartmann’s “ objectified spirit.” It is the 
“non-physical something ” that goes into cultural products. It differs from 
the “ objective spirit” or force by which individuals grow into group-life. 
Both are barers of the historical process in which tradition is fundamental. 
They cannot be substantiated and fail to explain reality. 


Revue neoscolastique de philosophie—XXXIX (deuxieme serie, no. 52) : 
November, 1936. 

A. Van Leeuwen: L’analogie de lV’etre. Precisions sur la nature de cette 
analogie. In this, the second part of his essay, the author discusses the 
divisions of analogy according to the doctrine of St. Thomas. He explains 
the distinction between the different kinds of analogy. Analogy of propor- 
tion proper is the most perfect kind of analogy, and the principal feature 
distinguishing it from analogy of attribution and metaphor is its intrinsic 
predication. A concordance of the different texts of St. Thomas on analogy 
is given. The article ends with a table of the concordance of the different 
texts bearing on analogy. A. De Waelhens: Phenomenologie et realisme. 
The writer remarks that the trend towards realism in German philosophy 
is built on bases insufficiently separted from idealism. In support of this 
contention he proves that Husserl’s treatment of essences in his philosophy 
of existence is largely idealistic. The writer also maintains that Heidegger 
will never safeguard the rights of realism by attempting to conciliate 
idealism and realism. According to him the best express affirmation of 
realism amongst this group of Phenomenologists is to be found in the works 
of Hartmann. In addition to these articles there are four good critical 
studies; shorter notices; chroniques and the usual splendid bibliography. 
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Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie et @histoire Generale de la Civili- 
sation—15 Octobre, 1936. 

F. Heinemann: La methode phenomenologique de Goethe. Goethe’s 
scientific method is phenomenological: it starts with phenomena, and its 
ultimate objects are conceived of as phenomena of a higher order, to be 
approached only by intuition. His theory of color illustrates this. He is 
like Husserl in method, but different in possessing an ontology. 


Nouvelle Revue Theologique—Decembre, 1936. 

S. I. Brisbois: Le Desir de voir Dieu et la metaphysique du vouloir selon 
saint Thomas. As potentiality, in its mere virtus volendi and unactualized 
by rational determinants, the human will has a natural desire to see God; 
but this desire is so “ radicul, inchoatif, et psychologiquement indetermine,” 
that a divine act is needed before it becomes explicit, determined, and sure 
of its object. 


Scholastik—XII, Jahrgang, Heft 1: 1937. 

Joseph De Vries: Christliche Philosophie. In answer to the question, 
“Ts there a ‘ Christian Philosophy ’ and if so, in what sense?” De V. gives 
his reasons: Philosophy in it abstract meaning can be called “ Christian ” 
in very limited sense. There is, however, a concrete, historical form of 
Philosophy which is under the influence of the Christian Faith; hence, it 
can aptly be called “Christian Philosophy.” The dependence of this 
Philosophy upon the Christian Faith is not logical but only psychological. 
The psychological influence is not physically but morally necessary for the 
perfection of which “ Christian Philosophy ” is capable. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Vol. 60, Heft 4, 1936. 

Joseph Santeler: Is the Principle of Causality a mere postulate? In the 
introduction to this article, reference is made by S. to J. Brunsmann’s latest 
work (“The Philosophical Supposition of Our Proofs for the Existence of 
God,” Mission Press, St. Gabriel, Moedling b. Wien, 1935) in which the 
philosophical proofs for the existence of God, advanced by B. Jansen, 
Mauser, Fluetcher, Hagemann-Endres, Gredt, Sladeszek, Nink, Garrigou- 
Lagrange and Geyser, are examined by B. but found not so cogent. B. 
offers not a new solution; in fact, admits the great difficulty of a real 
attempt in the solution of the problem and accepts the principle of causality 
as a mere postulate of our confidence or belief, i.e., in the sense of F. 
Sawicki and J. Hessen. 

In part I S. defends the views of Fuetcher, his confrére, and points out 
that the latter speaks of an “ostensio” and not a “ demonstratio” of the 
principle of causality. In part II S. evaluates the evidence of pre-scientific 
certitude commonly met with in the conviction of ordinary people who 
express their ideas of cause and effect in such axioms as “Out of nothing, 
nothing can come” etc. These convictions S. contends, rest not in mere 
confidence or belief and in mere induction; further, the principle of cau- 
sality is not only a subjective law of thought, but is adhered to and 
established on objective grounds. 


